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The Jockey Who Went to Sleep.* 

BY LOUIS WESLYN. 

HE City Editor had declared in emphatic terms 
that there must be a change for the better. 
“What the Daily Times needs above all else,” 
he had insisted, “is feature stuff — local feature 
stuff; mind you, it must be local. We are get¬ 
ting all the news, but there’s lots of good feature 
material in this town that’s going to waste.” And he had wound 
up his council of war with a demand that every reporter on the 
paper exert himself to his utmost toward attaining the much 
desired end. 

For six weeks following that memorable lecture by the “ man 

• Copyright, 1902, by The Shortstory Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 

• The writer of this story received a cash prize of $200 in The Black Cat story con¬ 
test ending February 28,1902. 
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on the desk ” the columns of the Times had surprised every one 
connected with the editorial department—the Managing Editor 
most of all, the latter dignitary even going so far as to send down 
a note to the local room expressing his satisfaction at the good 
feature work that was being done by the city staff and urging 
44 the boys ” to “ keep it up.” 

But it was no easy task to keep it up. In an inland city of 
little more than a hundred thousand inhabitants it requires but a 
short time for a force of energetic newspaper workers to exhaust 
all subjects of interest aside from the regular news of the day. 
The Times reporters found at the end of six weeks that if any¬ 
thing in town worth writing about had been overlooked by them 
it must surely have been something beyond the reach of human 
vision. 

Sanderson, especially, felt that he was at the end of his string, 
as he expressed it, and when the City Editor requested him 
to prepare a good column feature story for next Saturday’s 
paper the little reporter’s jaw dropped despairingly. Sandy — 
everybody called him 44 Sandy ” — remarked to the Municipal 
Reporter that he 44 was up against it.” 

44 Why don’t you fake up something ? ” suggested the Municipal 
Reporter, who, being a writer of city politics, had no conscience. 

44 Can’t,” replied Sandy, mournfully. 44 The City Editor would 
be certain to catch me at it. And he said the other day that the 
first chap to write a fake story — or to write anything that he 
can’t verify — will be jugged.” And Sandy went despondingly 
about his business, leaving the Municipal Reporter to beat out 
another city hall scandal on his trusty typewriter. 

The week was speeding along to a close and Sanderson, for the 
life of him, was unable to unearth his column feature story. . He 
had searched every nook and corner of the city in the hope of 
hitting upon something that would furnish him with an available 
idea, but his search was in vain. All of this time, of course, he 
was pursuing his regular routine duties, the feature work being of 
a special nature. Somehow his brain, usually so active, seemed to 
be at a standstill and refused absolutely to help him out of his 
predicament. Every one who belongs to the great army of news¬ 
paper workers will readily understand and appreciate Sanderson’s 
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situation, for there comes a time — many times, perhaps — in 
every writer’s experience when his tired-out mental machinery 
imitates the balky horse. 

Friday afternoon the City Editor said to Sanderson, in his ex- 
asperatingly nonchalant manner: 44 Turn in that feature story of 
yours this evening, Sandy.” 

44 Yes, sir,” said Sandy. 

44 It will run fully a column, of course, Sandy?” said the City 
Editor. 

44 Oh, fully a column,” said Sandy. 

And then Sandy went back to his desk and mussed his shaggy 
brown hair about in all directions with one hand while he bit the 
nails of the other, hand down to the quick. 44 What in the name 
of all the green-eyed devils am I to do?” he groaned to himself. 

Then, of a sudden, his loafing brain got up and shook itself (as 
it were) and started a-going again. For Sandy’s desperate eye, 
travelling on a swift, restless journey about the room, had chanced 
to alight upon a big photograph leaning against a drawer of the 
Sporting Editor’s desk — a photograph of the celebrated race 
horse 44 Billy Boy.” 

Quick as a flash of lightning Sandy remembered something, and 
the recollection was as a life preserver to a drowning man. He 
remembered the story of 44 The Jockey Who Went to Sleep,” to 
quote the headline that appeared over his article in the Times on 
the following day. The story had been told him several years 
before by the well-known race horse trainer Sam Lesterbrook, of 
Nashville, and Sandy had never published it on account of a 
promise he had given — a promise to wait until the jockey in 
question (an intimate friend of the trainer), had retired from the 
turf, before making the matter public property. 

Now behold how wonderful are the workings of the human 
brain! The photograph of the race horse had suggested to 
Sandy’s mind the once-familiar name of Sam Lesterbrook, and the 
name of Sam Lesterbrook had brought back to him the long-for¬ 
gotten story of 44 The Jockey Who Went to Sleep.” 

Sandy sat up in his chair very suddenly. “ Say, Charlie ! ” he 
called across the room to the Sporting Editor, “ what's become 
of the jockey Davy Wingfield ?” 
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. 44 Dead,” said the Sporting Editor. 44 Died at the Oakland meet 

in California last winter.” 

44 Good! ” cried Sandy, with enthusiasm. 

44 What?” roared the Sporting Editor. 

44 1 mean — I mean that’s too bad,” said Sandy. 

But he didn’t look as if he meant it. His typewriter was ready 
for business in the twinkling of a second. A feature story at last! 
And a good one too! There was no reason now why that inci¬ 
dent of sporting life, as related by Sam Lesterbrook, should not be 
given publicity. The jockey was dead — beyond all human criti¬ 
cism— and the printing of the story couldn’t injure him now. 

And then there descended a wet blanket in the form of a dis¬ 
comforting thought. The City Editor had insisted that every 
feature story turned in by his staff must be of local interest en¬ 
tirely. However, Sandy’s enthusiasm was roused to the proper 
reportorial pitch by this time, and when a reporter possessing the 
true newspaper instinct has a good story to tell he will find a way 
to tell it every time, no matter what obstacles thrust themselves 
in the way. 

44 I’ll just stretch a point and localize the thing,” muttered 
Sandy. And without more ado he bent himself to his job and 
was soon tapping out his afterward famous story of the jockey 
who, being worn out on account of sitting awake for two nights 
by the bedside of his sick sweetheart, went to sleep while riding 
in a ten-thousand-dollar event at Lexington and didn’t wake up 
until the race was lost. Sandy 44 localized the thing” in a manner 
familiar to all reporters — by beginning his story in this way: 
44 Sam Lesterbrook, the prominent race horse trainer, was in this 
city yesterday on his way East and, in conversation with a Times 
reporter, told a remarkable story, etc., etc., etc.” 

Of course Sandy was guilty of telling a lie when he wrote that 
introductory paragraph — lie No. 1. The present scribe doesn’t 
attempt to defend Sandy for telling that lie, nor for those he told 
later on, but will say this much for him — that, at least, that first 
one seemed a harmless falsehood, from Sandy’s standpoint, and 
was quite necessary in order to print the story. 

The Times had never published before — and, I’m sure, has 
never published since — a better special article than that one 
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about “The Jockey Who Went to Sleep.” It was such an un¬ 
usual story, and Sandy had written it so well, that it attracted 
more than passing attention everywhere. A Cincinnati paper 
copied it the very following day on its sporting page, and before 
the month had expired many of the big dailies from New York to 
San Francisco had followed suit. The City Editor, true to his 
everlasting policy, had nothing to say by way of approval, but 
Sandy knew that he was pleased, nevertheless. Sandy’s associates 
on the city staff, with one exception, were not backward, however, 
in complimenting him upon his successful effort. 

The exception was the Sporting Editor. 44 Why in thunder,” 
said that worthy, with ill-humor, “didn’t you tell me that Sam 
I^esterbrook was in town, Sandy? I wanted to get some informa¬ 
tion from him about 4 Billy Boy.’ ” 

44 Oh,” said Sandy, 44 1 was so absorbed in my story that I forgot 
to mention the matter to you, Charlie.” 

Which was lie No. 2. 

Then came the evening of April fifth—Sandy always re¬ 
membered the date. He was preparing to leave the office, the 
day’s work being finished (the Times is an afternoon paper), when 
he received word that the City Editor wished to see him. He 
hurried to the City Editor’s room and found his chief in consul¬ 
tation with two men—strangers to Sandy. Somehow, without 
knowing why, Sandy felt uneasy. 

44 Ah — Sanderson,” began the City Editor, gazing sharply at 
the little reporter through his nose glasses, 44 where did you get 
that story of yours about the jockey who went to sleep? ” 

Sandy’s uneasiness increased, but he made up his mind to stand 
his ground. 44 Why, I got it from the horse trainer, Sam Lester- 
brook,” he answered, 44 just as I explained at the beginning of 
the article.” 

44 You would be willing to swear to that?” the City Editor 
inquired, in a tone of voice that plainly implied doubt. 

44 Willing to swear that Sam Lesterbrook told me the story? 
Yes, sir, I would take my solemn oath on it,” said Sandy, stoutly, 
relieved at the turn the conversation had taken. 

But he wasn’t out of hot water yet, for the City Editor, picking 
up his file of Times back-numbers, next demanded: 
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“ And you wrote the story on thfe second day of March ? ” 

“ I did,” said Sandy. He was conscious that the eyes of the 
two visitors were scrutinizing him closely and realized that he 
was being examined for their benefit. 

The City Editor had by this time come across the paper he 
wanted — a copy of the Times of March third — and, removing it 
from its place on the file, handed it to one of the men. 

44 There’s the article on the fourth page,” he said. Then, turn¬ 
ing to Sandy, he continued: “ If you had an interview with Sam 
Lesterbrook on March second — the day before that story was 
printed — there’s no doubt, of course, that Sam Lesterbrook was 
in the city on March second ? ” 

Sandy had felt it coming and was prepared for it. He hadn't 
the least idea in the world what the silent visitors had to do with 
the matter, but he did know one thing fora certainty — that he 
couldn’t afford to lose his job on the Times. 

44 Of course there can be no doubt of it,” he replied, without a 
blush. 

And that was lie No. 3. 

The City Editor turned to the two callers. 44 Is there anything 
that you would like to ask him, gentlemen?” he inquired. 

The man who held the paper, and who had been scanning the 
article in question, shook his head. 44 No,” he said. 44 This 
knocks our case flat.” 

“Very well. Thanks, Sanderson; that’ll be about all”; and 
there was actually a kindly look in the City Editor’s eyes. 

Sandy experienced a pang of remorse. 44 He is thinking what a 
trustworthy fellow I am,” he said to himself. 

As the reporter left the room he overheard the City Editor’s 
query, “Are you satisfied, gentlemen?” and the answer of one 
of the men, 44 Yes, we’re satisfied that we were on the wrong 
track, confound it! ” 

Sandy was sorely puzzled. What were the two strangers trying 
to 44 get at,” anyway? He hoped that the City Editor would 
give him some explanation of the incident, but was doomed to 
disappointment, for the City Editor would vouchsafe no informa¬ 
tion; in fact he never even mentioned the thing again. 

But Sandy didn’t have to wait long for enlightenment. Judge 
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of his state of mind when, three' days later, he read the following 
telegraph news item in the Times: 

[ Nashville, Tbnn., April 8 . The mystery surround¬ 
ing the murder of the gambler Philip Davies is growing 
deeper. The two detectives who are working upon the 
case returned to this city from their Northern trip last 
night and one of them admitted to a newspaper man that 
the clew upon which they have been working for a month 
has proven entirely groundless. While the detective 
refused to mention any name, it is understood that a 
well known horse trainer was suspected of the crime. 

It will be remembered that the murder occurred in this 
city early in the morning of March second. It now 
transpires that the man who was believed to be the mur¬ 
derer was in another city, over four hundred miles away, 
on the day of the tragedy, and that it was impossible 
that he could have had anything to do with the killing 
of Davies. There is no doubt whatever that the horse 
trainer was in another city, as he chanced to be inter¬ 
viewed while there by a newspaper reporter to whom he 
related an interesting reminiscence of the turf that has 
since been copied far and wide in the newspapers 
throughout America. 

Poor Sandy ! 

“ That’s what comes of trifling with the truth,” he groaned. 
“If Sam Lesterbrook did kill that man I am his accomplice in 
crime, for those lies of mine are shielding him from justice.” 

And to make matters worse he remembered that the horse 
trainer was a man of fiery temper — a man who was always ready 
to fight if he believed himself imposed upon. 

For many days Sandy’s mind was a whirlpool of troubled 
thought. But the real mental agony came with the telegraphed 
news from Nashville that a stable man named Brodie had been 
arrested on the charge of shooting the gambler Davies. Sandy 
pulled at his disordered hair in earnest now and bit his poor nails 
until it was painful for him to turn out copy on his typewriter. 
What course should he pursue ? He rolled the question about in 
his unhappy head until it became as a nightmare to him. Should 
he come out boldly and honestly with the truth about that feature 
story and thus place his old acquaintance, Sam Lesterbrook, in 
prison while the stable man went free ? * But what if, after all, Sam 
Lesterbrook were innocent? It would be a deplorable blunder to 
get an innocent man into such terrible trouble. Still, there was the 
stable man — what about him f He might be the innocent one, 
himself, in which case it would be outrageous to allow him to 
suffer for the deed of another. 

Would it do anybody any good to tell the truth about that 
feature story? Would it do anybody any harm? Yes, it was 
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bound to do somebody harm, no matter what bearing it might 
have on the murder case. It would do Sandy harm. For Sandy 
would get “jugged,” sure as fate. And to get jugged just at 
this time would be awfully inconvenient for Sandy. For Sandy 
was hard up. 

Well, Sandy lived through a week of this sort of thing and 
then he ran across something that eased his mind considerably. 
It w’as another news item from Nashville stating that the stable 
man, Brodie, had been released, as there was not sufficient evi¬ 
dence to hold him for trial. And the item concluded with these 
words: “ From present appearances the Davies murder will be 
numbered among the unsolved mysteries in Nashville criminal 
history. The police acknowledge they are utterly at sea in regard 
to the case. They say that, so far as they are able to sift the 
matter, there are just two men who could have had any reason for 
killing Davies, who was known as the most good-humored of men, 
despite his questionable profession. One of these two men sus¬ 
pected by the police (the man just released) has proof that he and 
the gambler recently made up their quarrel of long standing and 
were the best of friends at the time of the tragedy. The other 
man who was under suspicion furnishes an impregnable alibi.” 

The knowledge that the fate of the stable man was not hanging 
upon Sandy’s shoulders was at least of some comfort to the 
reporter. Still he could not shake off the tremendous responsi¬ 
bility that insisted upon taking a front seat among his thoughts. 
The thing that distressed him most was this question, which 
presented itself to him a hundred times a day: If Sam Lesterbrook 
was innocent of that crime, why on earth should he take advantage 
of the printed misstatement in the Times concerning his where¬ 
abouts on the day of the murder? That was what stumped 
Sandy. 

Continual worry over the matter began to bring dire results 
as the weeks went by. Sandy forgot things — things that the 
City Editor desired that he should remember, too. And Sandy’s 
copy began to be crowded with frightful grammatical blunders. 
And Sandy’s articles began to be miserably weak and uninterestr 
ing. It soon became noticeable that the City Editor was casting 
occasional glances of disapproval at Sandy through his nose-glasses. 
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And then a little piece of gossip started tip-toeing about the local 
room. Sandy was about to be jugged unless his work showed 
decided improvement. 

Sandy sat gloomily at his desk late one afternoon in May, 
staring at the blank sheet of paper in his typewriter. Down in 
the press rooms the last edition of the paper was being noisily 
turned out into the world, and the whole building was vibrating 
from the busy action of the great machines. ' Most of the local 
staff had gone home, but here and there a reporter sat at his type¬ 
writer preparing some 44 left-over copy ” for the next day’s paper. 
Sandy was in despair. He had been asked by the City Editor to 
write another feature story, and he was discerning enough to 
realize that his future, so far as the Times was concerned, depended 
largely upon the manner in which he fulfilled the 44 detail.” 

He had sat silently in the same position for nearly half an hour, 
staring at that blank paper. At last with a quick, nervous move¬ 
ment, he pushed the typewriter away from him. 44 No use! no 
use! ” he muttered, starting to his feet. 44 1 can’t write. It’s all 
up with me. I’ll go and tell the chief the whole wretched truth 
— make a clean breast of it. What’s Sam Lesterbrook to me, 
anyhow ? I’ll just —” 

But at this point he sat down again very suddenly. For who 
should walk into the local room at that moment but Sam Lester¬ 
brook himself! 

The horse trainer was grayer and more wrinkled than when 
Sandy had last seen him, at a race meeting in Terre Haute, Ind., 
but there was no mistaking that clear blue eye and erect carriage 
of the head. He gave one sweeping look over the room and then 
walked straight down through the aisle formed by reporters’ desks 
to where Sandy was sitting. 

The newcomer, without a word, extended his hand. Sandy 
grasped it hesitatingly. Then Lesterbook drew up a chair and 
sat down beside the reporter. 

44 Sandy,” he said, and there was a twinkle in the bright blue 
eye, 44 I’ve journeyed up here from New Orleans just to see you — 
and to thank you.” 

The man’s nerve paralyzed Sandy. Lesterbrook drew from his 
vest pocket two big black cigars, handed Sandy one, lighted the 
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other himself, and puffed a great cloud of smoke toward the ceiling. 

44 Sandy,” he began again, lowering his voice so that none of the 
other reporters could hear his words, 44 you’re the most magnificent 
liar in the United States and I admire you immensely. You and 
your stupendous prevarications have done me an inestimable ser¬ 
vice. There was every reason in the world for the police to sus¬ 
pect me of shooting that fellow Davies. Although, as Heaven is 
my witness, Sandy, I am as innocent of that crime as you are 
yourself.” 

As the horse trainer uttered these words he became as solemn 
and sober as a judge. Sandy felt that the statement rang true, 
and his heart gave a big thump of thankfulness. 

44 1 never liked Davies—there’s no denying that,” went on 
Lesterbrook, between puffs at his cigar. 44 1 always thought that 
his good-nature was a sham and that he was in reality a humbug 
and a rascal. I had some words with him once and, in the presence 
of witnesses, foolishly lost my temper and told him to keep out of 
my way or I’d shoot him on sight. Now, listen, Sandy, I was in 
Nashville on the morning of that murder. Nobody knew I was 
in town but my room-mate, for I was sick in bed. When that 
shooting scrape occurred I knew in a minute that I would be sus¬ 
pected. I laid low. Then my attention was called to that story 
of yours which was going the rounds of the newspapers — that 
story about the jockey who went to sleep, in which you stated — 
a trick of your trade, I suppose — that I was in this city on the 
second of March. Sandy,” and the home trainer paused long 
enough to send another cloud of tobacco smoke on a journey to the 
ceiling, 44 that story was my salvation. Circumstantial evidence 
against me was so great that, if it hadn’t been for that yarn of 
yours, there was absolutely nothing that could have saved me. 
Of course, my room-mate, Ben Hollingsworth, would have sworn 
that I was sick in bed throughout the day, but Ben is known to be 
such a life-long friend of mine that everybody would have thought 
he was lying. Besides, Ben’s a notorious liar, anyway. Yes, it 
was your yarn, Sandy, that saved me. It was a faultless alibi and 
the police didn’t dare arrest me. The whole business has blown 
over now and I’ve taken advantage of the first opportunity to come 
up here and see you in person and tell you the truth about the 
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thing, for I didn’t want you to think that I had anything to do 
with the killing of that poor chap.” 

Sandy drew in such an enormous breath of relief that there was 
little fresh air left in the room when he had finished. He opened 
his# mouth to give voice to his sentiments, but Lesterbrook waved 
him aside. 

44 Sandy,” said the horse trainer, 44 last week I won five thousand 
dollars down at New Orleans on Ellington’s three-year-old, 4 Billy 
Boy.’ By George! Sandy, that horse is a wonder. Well, if it 
hadn’t been for you, I couldn’t have won the money, for it’s ten to 
one I’d have been in jail. Now, Sandy, I know you’re hard up. 
A newspaper man that I met on the train — friend of yours — told 
me so. Half that five thousand is yours by rights, Sandy — and 
there it is.” 

And he placed on Sandy’s desk a bulky roll of crisp greenbacks. 

A curious gurgle came from Sandy’s throat. 

44 And now,” said the horse trainer, slapping Sandy on the back, 
44 come downstairs and have a glass of beer and a sandwich, and 
I’ll tell you another story.” 



Auxons.* 


BY JULIA TRUITT BISHOP. 



RICHARD FANNING threw down the morning 
paper and lay out at length on the silk-draped 
lounge. His hands were clasped back of his 
head. He was staring at the ceiling with a look 
of unutterable boredom. 

The new valet moved a chair slightly and 
cleared his throat discreetly. He was but a new valet, and doubt¬ 
less he felt that to look at that face just now was like listening at 
a keyhole. 

“ Don’t knock the furniture about, if you please, Edouard,” sug¬ 
gested Fanning, not turning his eyes from the ceiling. “ Upon 
my honor, I believe my nerves are going.” 

“Has Monsieur any orders?” asked the new valet softly. It 
was the softness of his tones that had led Fanning to engage him. 
His former valet had possessed a hoarse croak that made excellent 
service of none effect. Of what value was money if one could not 
buy pleasing voice as well as ready hand ? 

“ Oh, no orders,” said Fanning with the same unchanging stare. 
“ I am tired, Edouard — deadly tired. If I knew what to do, I 
give you my word I’d do it.” 

Edouard stood respectfully near, looking down. 

“ Why, for instance, does not Monsieur travel ? ” he asked with 
quiet suggestion. 

A tired smile curled one corner of Fanning’s mouth. 

“ Because, for instance, my good Edouard,” he replied, “ I have 
travelled until I am more tired of that than of anything else. 

* Copyright, 1902, by The Sbortstory Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 
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Talk of travel to a man that knows Port Said by heart, and could 
find his way blindfold about Teheran ! Try something else, man.” 

Edouard laid his hand on a chair-back. 

“But while Monsieur has travelled, he has, perchance, never 
seen Auxons,” he suggested again. 

“ Auxons? what is that?” asked Fanning, turning his eyes for 
a moment toward the face of the quiet Edouard. 

“It is but a little town, Monsieur — a little town in the moun¬ 
tains of my country,” Edouard hastened to assure him; “ but it is 
very old, and is not without interest.” 

Then for the first time Fanning laughed. 

“Now, why should you imagine,” he said, “that I have any 
desire to see every little old garlic-smelling French town on the 
map — or not on it ? Give me my coat, Edouard — and don’t be 
an idiot.” 

Receiving his coat, and being duly brushed, he went down to 
his club, from whose almost empty windows he stared vacantly at 
the street outside and was consumed with weariness. No one 
was there whom he cared to meet, and he avoided the smiling old 
club Nestor with a haste that was almost rudeness. He was on 
the point of leaving when a certain Mr. Clermont strolled in and 
met him with evident pleasure. Mr. Clermont had brought 
European letters of introduction to the club three days ago. 

“ Well met! ” cried Mr. Clermont. “ I have wished to see you 
to say good-bye, as it may be that I shall leave New York for my 
own land to-morrow. And when shall I see you in Paris ? ” 

“I do not think of going soon,” said Fanning, with a weary 
smile that was scarcely at the trouble to smile at all. “ You see, 
I have visited Paris so many times — ” 

“ Ah, but have you seen Auxons ? ” asked Mr. Clermont with 
enthusiasm. “ Depend upon it, my friend, it is worth the visit to 
France merely to see Auxons.” 

A flash of interest lit Fanning’s eyes. Twice within an hour, 
this place of which he had never heard before had been mentioned 
by men of very different stations in life. He would have asked 
further, but at that moment Mr. Clermont was called away, and 
he did not see him again. 

The unutterable dulness of the club drove him out, and in his 
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wanderings he passed a public library, hesitated and turned back. 
A dark young man who seemed to be a stranger went up the 
marble steps after him. Fanning chose a book and sat down. 
Sometimes a book might be found that was fairly endurable. 

A while later he was aroused by a voice at his side. 

“ Pardon, Monsieur,” the dark young man was saying in French, 
“but will you assist me in finding if there is a paper here, pub¬ 
lished in the little town of Auxons?” 

For a moment Fanning was dumb with amazement. Then he 
courteously arose and began the search. But there was no such 
paper, as he presently communicated to the stranger. 

“Ah,” said the young man with a look of disappointment; 
“ doubtless that is because Auxons is not one of the large cities. 
You have, by chance, seen it, Monsieur? True, it is very small, 
but it is very old, and not without interest, Monsieur.” 

The repetition of Edouard’s words gave Fanning a sudden, 
uneasy sense that all this had happened long ago, and that he 
knew what was going to happen next. What did happen next 
was that the young man disappeared with a murmur of thanks, 
and that he restored the book to its place on the shelves. 

“Why should I?” he kept asking scornfully of the Self that 
was already resolving upon a certain thing; and the Self replied, 
“Why not?” 

And perhaps it was because there was no reason for doing it 
that he did it. 

“ Edouard,” he said, half an hour later, “ do you know how to 
reach this Auxons of which you speak ? ” 

“ Assuredly, Monsieur,” said Edouard, after the slightest pause. 

“ Then we will start to-morrow,” said Fanning. “ There’s money 
— take it, and manage the trip, and spare me the worries.” 

Edouard did not even raise his eyes. There were times when 
Edouard was very impassive. 

“ Monsieur will find everything ready,” he said very quietly. 

• # • •••«•••• 

A little branch of the Loire tumbled noisily down a gorge; a lit¬ 
tle old, old village held a scanty foothold on the slanting edge of 
it. Higher up on the slope, with the torrent a hundred feet down 
and the cliff a thousand feet up, clung the half-ruined ch&teau. 
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Fanning stood beneath the ch&teau and looked up and looked 
down. 

44 And this is Auxons ! ” he said. There was a note of contempt 
in his voice. He had come such a way — to see this! 

“ Monsieur is looking upon an old town,” said Edouard in the 
veiy quiet tones Fanning had liked. 44 Its foundations were laid 
by the Gauls — it was old in the days of Caesar, Monsieur. The 
ch&teau has sheltered Clovis and Charlemagne, and has been the 
abode of one family since before their day.” 

44 Judging from its looks, they have fallen upon evil times,” said 
Monsieur indifferently. 

44 It would seem so, Monsieur,” said Edouard. 44 Does Monsieur 
wish that I tell the ch&teau’s story in the ch&teau itself? One 
must be careful of the steps — see how the stones fall away! This 
is the chapel, Monsieur — newer than the remainder of the ch&teau, 
and yet very old — so old that it, too, falls to decay.” 

They stood in the ruined chapel, its walls crumbling, its roof 
sagging. At the end was a great stained-glass window, almost 
entire, but the ivy had grown over it on the outside so that most 
of the light was shut off. The old chapel would have been in 
darkness, but that once in a while, the leaves, stirred by the wind, 
parted and let a dull glow through, as though it shone from the 
heart of an opal. 

After a little, Fanning saw that the dark masses on the floor 
were heaps of stones fallen from the thick walls. After a little 
more he saw that the dark something beneath the winking glow 
of the great window was a tomb, with a marble slab closing it. 

Edouard stood near him, very quiet. 

44 It is not a pleasant story, that of the ch&teau,” he said, when 
Fanning had turned his eyes upon him and waited for him to 
speak. 44 It was, as I told Monsieur, a very old family — very old 
and very noble. The men have been great men always — great 
statesmen, great generals, what you will; — and the time was 
when they helped kings with their money. Once their lands 
swept down that valley yonder, and as far as the eye could see in 
three directions from this hill-top. But the Revolution took away 
much, Monsieur, and it was only because Auxons was so far away 
and hidden that it left them even the ch&teau.” 
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Monsieur was inclined to find the story a little dull. He rested 
one foot on a heap of stones and lit a cigar, encircling the flame of 
the match with his hands. The yellow light, striking up into his 
face, showed how dull he found the story. 

“ For a hundred years, Monsieur, they have been poor,” Edouard 
went on, after the match had died out. 44 Some of them, one may 
suppose, died broken-hearted; but at last there was left only a 
broken old man, with his grandchildren. One of these was a 
girl.” 

For a single moment Edouard paused again; then the low, in¬ 
flexible voice went on: 

44 One of them was a girl, and she was in a convent, being edu¬ 
cated. But at last the fortunes fell so low that she must be 
brought home; and then her brothers, grown desperate, left her 
with the old man and sold themselves as mercenaries to whatever 
government would buy.” 

44 Is this a continued story, Edouard ? ” asked Monsieur. 44 Be¬ 
cause if it is, I will take the remainder of it at that little hole-in- 
the-wall you were pleased to call an inn.” 

44 Monsieur will find that it is near the end,” said Edouard with 
a voice that was like velvet. 44 Monsieur has but to note that, the 
brothers being gone away, the old man died; and that the girl, 
being left penniless, was glad to take a position with an English 
family as governess. Monsieur has but to remember, also, that 
she was just out of a convent, with the face of a Madonna and the 
eyes of an infant.” 

Monsieur spent some silent moments remembering this state¬ 
ment. During these moments the point of fire on the end of his 
cigar died out. 

44 Did you mention the name of this — this family, Edouard ? ” 
he asked carelessly. It was a carelessness that was somewhat 
marred by a certain thickness of utterance, as of a dry tongue. 

A light sound at the other end of the chapel drew his eyes. 
He saw two men moving slowly up through the shadows. 

44 The girl,” said Edouard, 44 was Mademoiselle Adrienne Louise 
de la Vivaseur. Monsieur will, perhaps, be kind enough to reflect 
if he has ever heard such a name.” 

Monsieur had, apparently, not heard such a name. There was 
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silence. The ivy leaves parted and shot down a crimson ray upon 
the tomb. 

“ Monsieur finds the story more interesting ? ” asked Edouard of 
the velvet voice. ‘‘Monsieur will remember that she was the 
daughter of kings and nobles, and that blood of the Crusaders ran 
in her veins. Yet her brothers found her one morning lying 
beside that tomb, dead, with a dead babe in her arms.” 

The two shadowy figures moved up a step nearer, but Monsieur 
did not heed them. He was staring as if fascinated at the tomb 
with the spot of crimson dancing upon it. 

There was silence so deep and so long that it might have lasted 
for years. 

When Monsieur moved, it was toward the tomb. The spot of 
red wavered and trembled upon a carved lettering. 

“ To One Forgotten,” he read. 

He still had command of himself. 

“They placed that above her? Yet she is not forgotten,” he 
said to Edouard. 

“Monsieur takes that for her tomb?” asked Edouard, softly. 
“ But indeed, she was not buried there. She lay down beside it to 
die, but the tomb was not for her. It is reserved, Monsieur, for 
the man who played with the little convent girl, and sent her 
home to die.” 

To eyes accustomed to the shadows, it could be seen that Mon¬ 
sieur’s face had whitened. Yet he spoke lightly. He even 
smiled. 

“ ‘ To One Forgotten,’ ” he repeated, looking Edouard in the 
face. “ But he is not forgotten. Perhaps he is not even dead.” 

“ Monsieur,” said Edouard, softly, “ he is both! ” 

Edouard had stooped and touched something at his feet, and the 
slab of marble was mysteriously lifted and swung away. Thick 
darkness lay within. 

Monsieur was aware that the two shadows had closed up, and 
were on either hand. He turned his eyes from one to the other of 
them. 

Clermont, of the club, and the dark young stranger of the 
library. 

A sense came upon him that the club and the library were 
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worlds of space and thousands of years away — that the only 
realities were these three dark figures and the tomb by whose cold 
side the daughter of kings and Crusaders had lain down to die. 

— It could not be more cold within than it had been without. 

— And yet he had not meant — 

44 1 see,” he said, wearily, at the end of that long pause. . 44 No 
doubt you would prefer that I should do this thing voluntarily, 
Monsieur de la Vivaseur?” 

44 We should greatly prefer it, Monsieur,” said that one who had 
lately been Edouard. 

Monsieur stepped into the tomb and sat down. 

44 You won’t object to my smoking?” he asked, taking out a 
fresh cigar and a match. 44 It will shorten things, maybe.” 

Monsieur de la Vivaseur’s face was set. 

“Adieu, Monsieur,” he said, giving another touch to that 
mysterious something on the floor. 

There was the glow of a cigar in the darkness as the stone 
swung back and settled into its place. 

At the farther end of the chapel a door opened, and a bent 
figure found its way among the stones. 

44 Have you brought the cement, Jean?” asked Monsieur de la 
Vivaseur. 

44 It is here, Your Grace,” said the old man. 

44 Seal up the tomb—it has been opened for the last time,” said 
Monseigneur; and the three went out, without looking back. 

The old man listened for a furtive moment, with his ear at the 
edge of the marble slab. Silence. 

Then he took the cement and sealed up every crevice, and went 
his way. 

The red glow from the window leaped from the tomb to the 
floor, and crept along it, over the fallen stones, and up the wall, 
as though it were eager to get away. Down among the shadows 
lay the dim gray shape given over to the use of One Forgotten. 




Lights Out! * 


BY FREDERIC LAURENCE DAVIS. 

CTING under the special orders, from which 
the following is an extract, issued by the com¬ 
mander of the Potomac Flotilla to his various 
captains and lieutenants, the U. S. S. Westport 
lay, as if becalmed, in the channel of the 
Potomac River, not far from Piney Point, on 
Sunday night, the 26th of March, 1864: 

At night, bells are not to be struck, nor whistles blown, nor 
other noise made which will indicate a vessel’s position, nor are 
lights to be shown while running, or when at anchor, except as 
signals in cases of emergency. 

The vessel’s guns were loaded, her small arms charged and 
stacked, the boarding nettings securely fastened and the watch on 
deck paced with measured tread their silent vigil, armed with cut¬ 
lass and loaded gun. As the night was exceedingly dark, the 
watch was doubled, although the lookouts might have been trebled 
or quadrupled and their eyes could not have seen a ship’s beam 
away. The alert engineer, with hand on the lever, stood ready to 
“go ahead fast” at the jingling of his bell, and the officers and 
crew slept without removing their boots. 

Able Seaman Bill Loring, of the port watch, stopped his walk 
long enough to shift his musket from his right to his left shoulder 
and then resumed his tread, beating his freed hand against his leg 
to keep up his circulation. 

“ Dang it,” he muttered (Bill was a Maine farmer before he 
took to sailoring), “ it’s all-fired cold. That hand feels like it ain’t 
no hand ’tall.” Biff, biff, and he pounded himself vigorously as 
he paced the deck. 

* Copyright, 1902, by The Shortstory Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 
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“ Dang it,” — again Bill ripped out his dreadful oath,— “ I wish 
they wouldn’t stop striking the bell every half-hour, jest because 
it’s night. Dang it, that’s the only time a fellow wants to hear it. 
Here I am frozen stiff and don’t know whether my trick is nigh 
over or not, and it’s too danged dark to see my watch.” 

It was indeed a dark night, and the blackness seemed all the 
more intense to Able Seaman Bill Loring because not the faintest 
streak of light could be seen on shipboard, every hatchway, grat¬ 
ing and doorway on the deck from which light could possibly 
emerge being covered with heavy tarpaulins. 

Of late the rebels on the Virginia side, and the quasi-loyalists 
on the Maryland side, of the Potomac, had been suspiciously active, 
and blockade runners were trying by all manner of means to slip 
through the cordon of ships that protected the capital from in¬ 
vasion by its water gateway and harassed the enemy in his com¬ 
munication with his friends on the “ Union ” shore. In order to 
ensure more efficient service, the fleet detailed to protect these 
waters had to meet the enemy with equal alertness and cunning. 

The special order quoted at the beginning was issued for this 
purpose, and Able Seaman Bill Loring only voiced the sentiments 
of the entire crew when he complained, though inaudibly and only 
partially, of the extra precautions taken on board the ship. The 
men were willing to fight all day, they said, but they did not want 
to do double watch at night, and it is no wonder that Able Sea¬ 
man Bill Loring cursed in his own mild Maine style and then 
leaned his elbow on the ship’s rail to get a moment’s rest. It was 
only for a moment — it was really too cold to go to sleep — but 
still, when Bill opened his eyes, it was with the guilty feeling of 
having slept at his post; not a very great crime, perhaps, if you 
are not found out. 

What’s that! Some one coming ? Bill drew himself to atten¬ 
tion. No, false alarm ; there is not a sound on shipboard, but yet 
there is some noise somewhere. Bill rubbed his eyes to make 
sure of being awake, and then, making a receiver of his hand, he 
placed it to his ear and craned his head over the bulwark. Yes, 
there is a noise, a positive sound, growing clearer and sharper, and 
it is the swish of a cutwater coming with winged speed from the 
north, and then, suddenly, like the bursting of a bomb, there 
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spreads before him the indistinct, hazy white of a sail. It seemed 
to be coming right at him, and yet there was light neither above 
nor below it, but like a spectre or a nightmare on it came. In¬ 
stinctively Bill Loring raised his musket to his shoulder and fired. 
The crack of his gun reverberating throughout the ship came 
simultaneously with the crash of the collision, of breaking timber 
and the fall of a heavy sail carrying down with it the splintered 
mast. 

The sound of the watchman’s rattle now aroused the officers and 
crew, who repaired at once to quarters, while bright lights flashed 
as if by magic from all parts of the deck. 

The boatswain, with lantern in hand, was soon at Loring’s side 
hailing with lusty lungs the whitish mass rapidly falling off on the 
port quarter. 

44 Ahoy there! ” he cried. 44 Show a light or we’ll sink yer.” 

There was no reply from the darkness, but down there on the 
other side of the whitish matter could be seen a moving light, by 
which the straining eyes of the men on board the man-of-war could 
now faintly descry the object that had launched itself against the 
side of their vessel. A small sloop of the coaster kind, a dismasted 
wreck, was drifting astern, already beyond the reach of grappling 
irons, and despite the heavy kedge that her wreckage made, would 
soon be entirely lost to sight. The broken mast was lying over 
her side, causing a heavy list to port; the mainsail, hanging like 
the useless wing of a wounded bird, covered nearly half the deck 
and mingled in a bellying mass with the jibs, also brought down 
with the fall of the mast and the demolition of the bowsprit. 
The lantern on the disabled sloop moved towards the bow, flut¬ 
tered around for a moment while its bearer inspected the damage 
to his craft, and then wiggled back to the stem. 

Again the hoarse voice from the man-of-war sang out its chal¬ 
lenge, while the creaking of porthole hinges sounded an ominous 
warning. The lantern was deposited on the deck of the sloop and 
a man’s voice responded: 

44 Sloop Helery fum St. Mary’s; Cap’ll Thomas Tomlin Thomp¬ 
son, lookin’ fo’ er cyargo. Whut vessel is thet?” 

44 United States man-of-war Westport. Lay to ; we’ll send a boat 
aboard.” 
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44 Aye, suh, send her quick, weah sinkin’,” and Captain Thomas 
Tomlin Thompson, who had been awakened from his sleep by the 
collision, disappeared down the companionway, unseen by those 
on the other vessel. 

As he stepped into the cabin the skipper was greeted by the 
hasty voice of an excited man, who was trying to clothe himself in 
the dark and strike a match at the same time. The hairy fist of 
Captain Tom was laid warningly on the other’s arm. 

44 Not on yo’ life,” he said. 44 Mistah, theah ain’t no time to 
dress, an’ er match ain’t necessa’y. Th’ time has come when you 
got to swim. Kin you ? ” 

44 Yes, yes, suhtainly; but what’s the mattah? ” 

“ Run plum into er mannerwah. Right in our co’se an’ hed no 
lights out. Hit was mah watch off, suh, an’ Jim — well, he must 
abeen asleep at th’ wheel; but th’ mischiefs done an’ th’ devil’s 
to pay. Er boat is cornin’ abo’de. Git out, man, or youah er 
goner. Don’t stop fo’ cloze, youah bettah off ’thout ’em. Heah, 
take this — ” and the Captain jerked from the rafters above his 
head a cork jacket, which he hastily strapped around the half-clad 
man. 

44 Th’ Firginyah sho’ lies ovah thet erway, an’ th’ tide’ll carry 
you jist erbout to th’ mouth of th’ Yocomico. Git into Kinsale 
an’ ask fo’ Sterrett. He’ll fix you all right,” and pushing the now 
thoroughly awakened passenger up the companionway ahead of him, 
the captain regained the deck, so placing himself as to shield the 
other from possible sight of those aboard or coming from the man- 
of-war. 

The passenger with the cork jacket dropped over the side of the 
sloop, holding tight to the guide line. 44 B-b-r-r-r-r, b-r-r-r-r, 
its co-o-o-ld,” rattled through his shivering teeth. 

Captain Thompson leaned cautiously over the guard-rail. 44 You’d 
bettah not wait,” he said. Without a word the man in the water 
let go the rope, shoved himself free of the sloop and struck out 
for the Virginia shore. 

Hardly had his head been engulfed in total darkness when the 
boat from the Westport rounded to and hooked on to the very place 
that the stranger had occupied for a few shivering seconds, and an 
officer, followed closely by two men, all heavily armed, sprang 
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upon the deck. The flash of the lantern carried by one of them re¬ 
vealed more strongly than the feeble flame of that by the cabin 
window the small and inoffensive group confronting the boarders. 
One was a white man, more of a countryman than sailor in ap¬ 
pearance, and the other a negro, as nondescript as his captain. 
Neither seemed excited by the situation and both stood leaning 
against the tiller while the officer and his men were clambering 
over the side. Captain Thompson raised his hand and respectfully 
saluted the young officer, who pointed a pistol at his head and de¬ 
manded to know if he were the captain of the sloop. 

44 Yes, suh,” he answered. 

44 Who are you ? ” 

44 Captain Thomas Tomlin Thompson, suh, an’ heah’s mah pass,” 
saying which he handed a soiled and crumpled bit of cardboard to 
the ensign, who put it into his pocket without deigning to glance 
at it. 

44 Do you know the regulations ? ” the ensign demanded sharply. 

44 Nevah studied ’em, suh.” 

44 You know you had no lights.” 

44 Which remark might be applied to yo’ own vessel, suh.” 

44 How many men have you on board ? ” demanded the officer, 
paying no heed to the captain’s retort. 

44 One.” 

44 One ? Why I see two.” 

44 Of co’se, if you include th’ nigger.” 

44 Anybody else on board ? ” 

The captain negatively shook his head. 

The officer turned to his men. 44 Search the cabin,” he com¬ 
manded, and the two quickly jumped below, carrying the lantern. 
They soon returned, and reported a thorough search, but no one 
present, 44 and if there is, he won’t live long, ’cause the water’s 
making fast, and she’ll be down in half an hour.” 

44 Then,” rejoined the officer, 44 we’ll put off to the ship. Each 
of you collar one of these fellows and blow his brains out if he 
doesn’t walk chalk. If there’s any one else aboard, he’ll have to 
drown or—” and he peered off into the darkness — 44 have a 
damned good swim for shore.” 

He then turned to step into his boat, but his foot caught in a 
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mesh of rope, and he stooped to extricate himself. He found him¬ 
self entangled in the flag halyards, and at his foot was the sloop's 
burgee, white with blue capital letters, spelling its name Eeler . 
A sailor’s sheath knife quickly parted the burgee from its ropes, 
and the officer carried it with him to his ship. 

As Captain Thomas Tomlin Thompson and his crew of one 
reached the deck of the man-of-war, handcuffs were placed upon 
them and they were unceremoniously shoved into the “brig” to 
await a hearing in the morning. Despite the narrowness of their 
quarters they slept like dead men, and only awakened in the morn¬ 
ing when ordered to get up and appear before the Captain. 

As the two prisoners were marshalled before the commander of 
the vessel, Captain Thompson raised his manacled hands to salute 
and knocked his slouch hat to the floor, and stood upon it during 
the examination which occurred. The negro stood with bowed 
head, as if awaiting the hangman’s noose, but his stolid black face 
showed no sign of fear. Thompson’s face wore its perennial smile 
of good humor and love for mankind. No situation ever daunted 
him, and no emotion, save of good nature, was ever seen on his 
weathered countenance. His grizzled hair and whiskers, his clear 
blue eye, looking always at you in confidence and friendship, gave 
him not only a venerable aspect, but the appearance of one about to 
say something pleasant or to listen to a funny story. That he was 
not unknown to the Captain was evidenced by the latter’s greeting. 

“ Why, it’s Captain Tommy-Tommy,” he exclaimed, as he 
wheeled around on his pivot chair and surveyed the culprits, stand¬ 
ing between two armed marines, “and Black Jim. Why, I 
thought we had caught two desperadoes,” and he shoved his spec¬ 
tacles down lower on the bridge of his nose in order to take a 
sharp look at them. 

The Captain was a genial man and kindly disposed officer. He 
had an enviable record for efficient service in the work of the flo¬ 
tilla, but his enemies — those not in his clique in the Navy De¬ 
partment— were wont to criticise him severely for what they 
termed his leniency towards those captured in running the block¬ 
ade. His own opinion was that it was better to have a friend 
running the blockade than an enemy, and he seldom treated a 
prisoner harshly unless the guilt was so flagrant that it could not 
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possibly have been mistaken. In this instance he had been in¬ 
formed that blockade runners had been captured while trying to 
get through without lights. There was no contraband found on 
the sloop, but, despite the fact that the skipper carried a pass from 
the flotilla commander, the offence of running without lights was 
too grave to be taken as anything than illicit trading. So when he 
turned and discovered the identity of his prisoners he was much 
surprised. 

Captain Tommy-Tommy bowed at the recognition, and his blue 
eyes twinkled merrily, but he said nothing. 

44 Thompson,” said the Captain, assuming a sudden severity and 
looking the other squarely in the face, 44 you are charged with run¬ 
ning the blockade, with running without lights, and with running 
without a pass. What have you to say? ” 

44 Nothin’, Cap’n, nothin’.” 

44 Nothing, Thompson! Do you answer 4 Nothing’ to three 
serious charges such as those ? In a word, are you guilty or not 
guilty ? ” 

44 1 would say, Cap’n, guilty with extenooatin’ suhcumstances.” 

44 What are the extenuating circumstances ? ” 

44 Takin’ up th’ charges in th’ ordah mentioned, I would say I 
was sailin’ free, but mah pass gives me thet license. I would also 
say that mah lights was out, but thet was th’ fault of another, but 
as I was th’ skipper, of co’se I’se ter blame, on’y I was ersleep 
when th’ collision tuk place, an’ then of co’se, hit was too late to 
put up th’ signals. You see, hit was mah watch off, an’ I reckon 
Jim must heve gone ter sleep at th’ tiller, an’ th’ lights must heve 
gone out fo’ want of ile ; the cans was purty shy of bait when we 
left Alexandra.” 

44 Alexandria! What were you doing at Alexandria ? ” 

44 Dumpin’ them refugees whut I was impressed by th’ com- 
raandah to take No’th.” 

44 You were ordered to take them to the Navy Yard at Washing¬ 
ton, and turn them over to the authorities there.” 

44 Exactly, Cap’n; but th’ river was froze erbove Hunter’s P’int, 
an’ I tuhned ’em ovah to th’ depot quahtermarster at Alexandra, 
an’ heah’s mah receipt fo’ th’ same,” saying which he attempted to 
put his hand to his hip pocket, but the manacles held him back. 
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He smiled at the predicament, and nodded pleasantly to one of the 
marines, who stepped up to him and drew from the depths of the 
capacious pocket a crumpled bit of paper, which he handed over to 
the Captain of the Westport , who read it over carefully. 

44 This is in proper form, Thompson, and shows that you de¬ 
livered the refugees, but it does not explain why you are here, run¬ 
ning without lights and without a pass.” 

44 Why, Cap’n, th’ officer whut tuk me pris’ner relieved me of 
mah pass.” 

44 Is that your pass?” demanded the Captain, exhibiting the 
soiled card handed to the ensign the night before. 

44 Thet’s hit, Cap’n, thet’s hit pre-cisely.” 

44 But this pass is good only as far as St. Mary’s.” 

44 Exactly; I was boun’ fo’ home when we smashed.” 

44 You were pretty far out of your course for St. Mary’s, Tom, 
and I have a great mind to turn you over to the provost. Whether 
guilty of trying to run the blockade or not, you are guilty of run¬ 
ning without signals, and are out of your course for this pass, but 
as you have lost your boat and have heretofore borne such a good 
name along the river, I believe I will put you off at St. Mary’s, 
with this warning, and I give it to you, Captain Tommy-Tommy, 
in a friendly spirit; if suspicion ever points your way again, it will 
go hard with you. I make it my religion to execute my orders to 
the best of my ability and understanding, but I fear I am stretch¬ 
ing clemency a little too far in this case. However, we will say 
the nigger was at fault; that he failed to fill the lights and that 
he slept at his post. If you get another sloop, and I really would 
not advise you to do so, leave the nigger at home. You go back 
to Maryland and stay there till the war is over. Understand 
me? ” 

44 1 undahstau’, Cap’n, an’ if you’ll jest heve these heah knuckle 
fasteners knocked off mah han’s, I’ll, I’ll — ” he was going to say, 
44 shake hands with you,” but, as the Captain turned from him at 
that moment, he ended with — 44 take er chaw of terbacker.” 

The Westport being then very close to St. Mary’s, a boat was 
lowered and Captain Tommy-Tommy and his shadowy Jim were 
landed on the beach. He shook hands genially with the sailors 
before turning his back to them, and then the two struck off into 
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the woods. By midnight they had put a good distance between 
themselves and the vessel, and, under cover of darkness, stealthily 
uncovered a canoe concealed in a little bay, and escaped to the 
Virginia shore. 

The next morning, as the Captain of the Westport was seated at 
breakfast, Ensign Ruppert, the officer who had boarded the wrecked 
Eeler, entered the cabin, apparently in a state of great excitement. 

“ Look at this, sir, look at this, ,, he blurted out, saluting with 
one hand and with the other extending a small bunch of dirty 
tissue paper, protruding from what appeared to be a “ trick ” cigar. 

The Captain, usually mild and gentle, turned red in the face. 
“What, sir, what do you mean by bringing that dirty piece of 
trash in here and putting it on my breakfast table! Have you 
gone crazy, Mr. Ruppert?” and in his rage he upset the glass 
standing by his plate. 

Poor Ruppert, whose countenance as he entered the cabin was 
flushed and eager, startled and cowed by this so unusual outburst 
of anger, stammered, “ Why, sir, pardon me, sir, I should have 
been more respectful, but I was excited. This thing was found 
on the floor of the wrecked sloop night before last. One of my 
men picked it up from the floor. You will see, sir, that while it is 
made in the form of a cigar, and is mostly tobacco, it encloses this 
fold of tissue paper, on which you will find a perfect and complete 
drawing of the sixty-eight forts and batteries around Washington 
from Fort Lyon to Fort De Kalb, with full descriptions, which you 
can easily make out with the aid of this magnifying glass.” 

The Captain turned quickly and picked up the false cigar, and 
a glance was sufficient to show him that it was the work of a 
master hand and information of much value to the enemy could 
they but secure it. “ Found this on the sloop, you say ? Who 
found it? Send him here.” 

Word was passed along for Jonson to come to the Captain’s 
cabin, and he soon appeared, hat in hand, wringing his forelock as 
a sign of respect and obedience. 

“ Where did you get this, Jonson ? ” demanded the Captain, 
holding up the trophy for him to see. 

“ Why, sir, when we was ordered to the sloop night before last, 
sir, why, I was one of them as was selected to go along, and when 
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the Ensign ordered us below to look for anybody that might be 
a-hiding, I carried the light, and in looking around, me and Jack 
Grummage run over a lot of clothes laying on the floor, and as I 
kicked them over, that cigar fell outen the pocket of the weskit. 
I brought it aboard, sir, thinking to have a good smoke — when 
off duty, sir — as it looked like a furst-class A1 cigar, but when 
I tried to light it, sir, why it wouldn’t stay light no more’n a 
minute. Thinks I, it’s damp, and puts it aside to dry out, and 
then I tackles it again. But it wouldn’t smoke, sir, and thinks I, 
I’ll break it up for my pipe, but when I breaks it open out tumbles 
this bit of paper. When it fust fell out, it wasn’t no more’n a 
thimbleful, but when I opens it up, curiosily, it spreads over my 
whole chest. I passes the joke around the fokesell, and the bosun 
sees, and he shows it to the Ensign there, and here it is. Some of 
the boys say, sir, as it’s very important. If it is, sir, may I make 
so bold as to hope you will mention me in orders, sir? ” 

44 Orders ! orders ! Mention you in orders! Why, damn you, be 
thankful that I don’t put you in the 4 brig ’ on bread and water for 
a month. Why didn’t you bring this to me at once ? Get out! ” 

Jonson’s forelock slipped through his hand at the first exclamar 
tion from the Captain, whose deep attention to his lengthy recital 
of his story had encouraged the poor fellow to believe some of the 
nonsense that his mates had been stuffing him with, and he saw 
promotion coming to him with outstretched arms. All dreams 
disappeared at the furious outbreak of his commander, and he in¬ 
haled a deep breath of relief when he was permitted to leave his 
presence. 

The Captain turned to Ruppert and gave orders for the ship 
to be put back to St. Mary’s under all steam. 44 I’ll catch that 
damned hypocritical scoundrel if I have to use every vessel in the 
fleet,” he muttered, as he paced the floor of the cabin in deep 
anger. 

44 Oh, Captain, pardon me,” exclaimed Ruppert, again coming to 
the door, and this time holding up the burgee of the wrecked 
sloop, 44 but look at this flag. Read it forwards, and then back¬ 
wards.” 

The Captain read, 44 E-E-L-E-R, R-E-L-E-E,” and ground 
his teeth in impotent rage. 44 And just to think,” he roared, 44 that 
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thing has been running up and down this river ever since the war 
began, and no one ever saw it before. R. E. Lee! All right, Mr. 
R. E. Lee Eeeler, we have sunk you, and now for your skipper. 
Take me for a scuttle-butt if I don!t get him hanged. That’s why 
he wanted to pass in the dark. Well, he has passed his last time. 
And, Mr. Ruppert,” the Captain’s voice was now lowered to his 
natural well-modulated tones, but contained a ring of firmness and 
determination seldom heard except in moments of extreme neces¬ 
sity, “ mark my words, if my own father is ever found on this river 
without a United States flag wrapped around him and a special 
permit from President Lincoln, I’ll send him to the provost the 
same as a rebel caught with arms in hand. I am through with all 
clemency for our loyal Marylanders. They don’t exist.” 

The Westport soon arrived off the mouth of the St. Mary’s 
River, but a most thorough search of the town and neighboring 
country failed to reveal any trace of the fugitives. No one could 
be found who had seen Captain Thomas Tomlin Thompson or his 
negro Jim, both as well known as the old timbers of St. Mary’s 
wharf. The quest ended in a failure, and the Westport's com¬ 
mander had to send in his report with his regrets for the escape of 
the two men, both of whom were fast making their way to Rich¬ 
mond ; while the passenger who had left the Eeler in a cork jacket 
was gently floating out with the tide, his face upturned to the sky. 
His last mission had failed. 



The White Death/ 


BY DON MARK LEMON. 

E was an American. He had come to the country 
in search of gold. He should have remained on 
his estate at home in Virginia. But no, he must 
come to South America and prospect in Tarantula 
Valley. He proposed it first to his Mexican guide, 
Lozo. Lozo grew white about the lips, despite his 
tawny color, and shook his head. 

“ Why not ? ” the American questioned. 

“ The White Death, sefior; it is there ! ” 

“ Where — in Tarantula Valley ? ” 

“ Yes, sefior.” 

“ What is the White Death?” 

Lozo drew his lips firmly together and again shook his head. 
Evidently the White Death was something to be silent about, as 
well as to fear. 

“Is it a pestilence of some kind?” the American questioned. 
“No, sefior.” 

“ Is it a snake ? ” 

“ No, sefior.” 

“A wild beast?” 

“ No, sefior.” 

“ Is it death from poisonous gases ? ” 

“ No, sefior.” 

“ Is it death by the hand of men — banditti, for instance ? ” 

“ No, sefior.” 

“Hunger? thirst?” 

“ No, sefior.” 

“ Then what the devil is the White Death ? ” 

The American spoke angrily, but Lozo made no reply. He 
only drew his lips tighter together and looked more frightened. 

* Copyright, 1902, by The Shortstory Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 
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The fellow — half savage that he was — feared he might draw the 
anger of the White Death upon himself should he describe its 
nature. 

44 Queer!” the American muttered, greatly perplexed. Then 
he tried policy. 44 Come, I’ll double your pay if you’ll act as 
guide.” 

44 No, sefior.” 

44 Treble it.” 

44 No, sefior.” 

44 Give you ten dollars a day — American gold.” 

44 No, sefior.” 

The American considered awhile. Then he said, “That de¬ 
cides me; I’ll prospect Tarantula Valley and see if I can’t stack a 
mortgage on this White Death — and I’ll go it alone.” 

The Mexican was a Catholic. He crossed himself and looked 
unhappy. There was no reason he shouldn’t look unhappy. He 
liked the American, in his rough way ; besides the American’s pay 
was good — and certain. And now the American was going to 
meet the White Death ! 

Having made up his mind to prospect Tarantula Valley at any 
cost, the Virginian looked about for another guide than Lozo, but 
his labor was wasted. No one would accompany him on his pro¬ 
posed prospecting tour, nor explain what was meant by the White 
Death. 

Was it something so strange, so far removed from common nat¬ 
ure, that human speech could frame no description of it? Or did 
the superstitious villagers fear that they might draw the anger of 
the White Death — whatever it was — upon themselves should 
they go into particulars ? 

The next day the American set out alone for Tarantula Valley, 
very curious and not at all nervous. He was well provisioned — 
one burro bore his supply of food, another his blankets and mining 
outfit — and well armed. He didn’t reason that there might be 
something lurking in the Valley before him against which his 
Winchester would be no protection — some Shape such as might 
haunt the Infernal pool and make it more hideous than even a dis¬ 
eased poet could imagine. No ; he didn’t reason at all. 

Tarantula Valley, in appearance, was a pleasant place, with a 
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wooded river flowing through it and a wooded lake, or large pool, 
in its centre. The American thought what a paradise it would be 
in which to dream away the rest of his life with One by his side 
who was waiting for him in Virginia. 

Yet, despite the sylvan charm of the Valley, the American soon 
grew lonely, for there really wasn’t much society about. To be 
sure, there were the two burros, an occasional snake, a few horned 
toads, and some buzzards; but, apart from these, the dumb creat¬ 
ures to be seen were not at all sociable. Not sociable, at least, 
like the buzzards. They , in one particular, were almost as good as 
human society, taking, as they did, a very evident interest in the 
American’s state of health. 

Then, too, there was a half-wild burro in the Valley. At least 
a half-wild burro passed through the vale one day and for a few 
minutes fell in with the pack animals of the American. Of course 
dumb beasts can’t talk with one another, yet, somehow, after that 
half-wild burro had fooled awhile around the ears of the two tame 
burros, as a man fools around the ear of a friend to whom he is 
giving a tip, those two tame burros, in company with the half-wild 
one, made such quick tracks from Tarantula Valley that to the 
astonished American the animals seemed like three dirty streaks 
of light making for the hills ten miles beyond. Evidently the 
creatures were frightened at something — not at something they 
saw, but at something they feared they might see. 

And what was still more curious, there wasn’t an animal in 
Tarantula Valley that didn’t appear half dead from fright. 
Actually the American came to the conclusion that the dumb 
habitants of the Valley were all so subdued by fear that they 
hadn’t the sense left with which to migrate. 

But, strangest of all — of which fact there could be no doubt, as 
the Virginian had the witness of his own eyes —were the collec¬ 
tions of bones scattered over the Valley, and especially about the 
lake. On his first day in the vale he had lighted on one of these 
collections of bones. He examined it. It looked like a little 
open-air cosmopolitan graveyard. Within a circle about twenty 
feet in diameter was collected the skeleton of a burro, the skeleton 
of a buzzard, the skeleton of a large wild animal of the cat tribe, 
the skeleton of a cow, several skeletons the species of which the 
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American couldn’t determine, and last, but not least, the skeleton 
of a man. 

It was evident that some wild animal had lately ravened in that 
part of the country, gathering into one feeding ground the prey 
of a month or so. 

The second day he spent in the Valley the American lighted on 
a second collection of bones. It was much like the first, only the 
human skeleton bleaching in the sun was that of a woman and not 
a man. At this the Virginian got veiy angry, though without 
especial reason. The woman, surely, couldn’t have died any 
harder than the man. 

The third day he lighted on a third collection of bones, and the 
skeleton of a man and woman lay side by side. With this he 
began to wonder seriously what manner of thing it was that had 
turned the Valley into a charnel. Was it a great panther of some 
kind — or a huge snake? Or — but no, it couldn’t be a man. 
That was something too hideous to believe. And a man or band 
of men it was not. 

Then he struck gold. He slipped into the river one morning, 
scraping the bank in his fall, and there in the river-bank he found 
the gold. It was placer and so rich that in less than a week he 
got enough to satisfy a woman, let alone a man. Then he laid off 
a day and went down the river in search of game, and, without 
especially looking for it, he found a fourth collection of bones 
which, from its condition, seemed to be the latest feeding ground 
of the Thing — the White Death. 

Now, when a man has a cool million in sight — or thinks he 
has — he feels more secure from personal danger than when he has 
little or nothing, so the American decided to hang about that 
fourth collection of bones and try to bag something. 

Straightway he found a suitable spot beside a rock, and, leaning 
his Winchester within easy reach, proceeded to watch. About 
thirty feet distant was a huge collection of boulders; perhaps 
hidden in the wide fissures of these boulders was the thing he 
sought. 

For a half hour, or, rather, forty minutes, the American gave his 
whole attention to the business in hand, then, nothing appearing, 
he got tired and began to scratch his sweetheart’s name in the 
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dirt at his feet. It was a pleasant thing to do, though, to be sure, 
rather foolish for a man on watch — for Something — he didn’t 
know exactly what. 

When he had finished writing Her name in the dust, then his 
own name, and then had traced around both a rude figure more 
like spades than the human heart, he looked up. 

At first he thought there was something wrong with his eyes 
and he winked them several times. Then he thought his brains 
were tangled, and so he multiplied several figures mentally, but, 
getting the right answers, for four times four is sixteen, six times 
three is eighteen, and eight times seven is fifty-six, he concluded 
it was something else than his reason at fault. Then he reached 
out his hand for his Winchester, but desisted before touching the 
rifle, for he chose rather to watch the Thing squatted upon the pile 
of rock than handle an uninteresting weapon. But perhaps he 
had no choice in the matter — perhaps he couldn’t do other than 
watch. The Thing was so very fascinating. 

It was looking directly at him — the Thing on the rocks — and, 
though it made not the slightest noise to attract his attention, 
there was no reason he should not see it. For it was as big as an 
ox lying down. But it wasn’t an ox. Neither was it anything 
like an ox. 

It was a gigantic spider or tarantula , large as a full-grown tiger , 
with long white hair all over its huge and horrible body ! 

“ Why,” the American began. Evidently he was going to say, 
“ Why, if I had known of such a thing as that around here, I 
would have stayed away.” But he got no further than “ Why,” 
for it was more fascinating watching the Thing than talking or 
thinking. 

Then, again, the American tried to reach for his Winchester, 
but the light that came out of the eyes of the squat Thing upon 
the rocks paralyzed his arm. Or perhaps it was only surprise that 
deprived him of the power of motion, for he well knew that there 
is no such thing as hypnotic power in the eye of man or beast. 

Then suddenly the long white hair of the Thing began to 
tremble and the American felt as if his whole body were blistering 
from some intense heat, and, as the eyes of the White Death stood 
out farther from its horrible head, and its great legs drew closer 
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together for the thirty-foot spring, the Virginian began to cry — 
to whimper — and a single word dropped from his maudlin lips. 
That word, puerile enough for a strong man, was “Mother!” 
The face of the American’s mother had suddenly flashed before 
his soul somewhere in the back of his head. The face had the 
mouth of his sweetheart. He should have known, for he had 
kissed the mouth several times before leaving Virginia. 

Then the squat Thing upon the rock began to tremble through¬ 
out and its long white hair to shiver and its legs to collect closer 
and closer. Whereupon the American began to laugh foolishly, 
like a baby, and beat and paddle his hands in the dust, and his 
body grew flaccid and flabby and his breast sank down into his 
stomach. 

Then, like a flash of white light struck out of the rock, the 
squat Thing leapt thirty feet through the hot air, and, as it sunk 
its horrible fangs into the neck of the American, his lips were 
bowed down into his sweetheart’s name in the dust, and he bab¬ 
bled, ‘“Now — I lay me down — to sleep.’ ” 



The Freeze that Thawed Her.* 


BY WALTER E. ANDREWS. 

Y were neighbors. 

He was growing a peach orchard for a pro- 
ectively prosperous living. She was growing 
prosperous living by managing an inherited 
ach orchard. He was young. She was younger, 
lere similarity ceased. He was rugged, un¬ 
cultured, plain, though with a certain charm of virile, forceful 
homeliness difficult to analyze. She was pretty, college bred, 
aristocratic. He believed in brawn and brain. She believed in 
blood and breeding. 

They were not neighborly. 

He tried to be. She didn’t. He dared to look over the fence. 
She disdained to forage across the border. Only a common fence 
separated them (a cruel barb-wire thing), but Dick felt that this 
fence took root in the antipodes and then reached up until it 
barred out Heaven itself. He’d have quickly pulled the staples 
and let down the wires — if he had known where to begin. He’d 
have climbed over, long ago — if he had possessed a few golden 
eagles to help boost him. 

She called herself a “ horticulturist.” 

He, to quote his uncle’s expressive opinion, was merely a 
“ hustler.” “ And,” added that uncle to himself with a sigh, 
half-sad, half-humorous, “ Webster hisself couldn’t make a com¬ 
pound noun out of two sich pesky words.” 

Webster being dead, Nature and Love undertook the task. 


Of course Dick Russell was a bachelor — most heroes in stories 
are. It’s a primeval peculiarity of the breed. Being a bachelor, 
and (to quote his uncle again) “a soft-shelled one at that,” he 
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needed a home. Being in love, he needed occasional tonic scold¬ 
ings. Mr. and Mrs. Waddle bravely endeavored to supply both 
needs. (William Waddle is Dick’s uncle; Mandy Waddle is 
William’s supervisor, corrector and lawful yoke-mate.) For the 
sum of four dollars weekly this duteous couple boarded, mended, 
advised, scolded, and 44 washed and ironed ” nephew Dick in hearty 
country style devoid of frills. 

Dick’s peach orchard, being sandwiched in between the Waddle 
homestead and the adored Helen Remington’s twenty-acre farm 
stood (as William once said in conjugal confidence) “jest half way 
’twixt Helen — paradise.” It may be well to add, as a warning 
to other humorously inclined husbands, that the rash remark 
brought William no honor except a cuff on the ear and a demand 
to know 44 which farm he was a-callin’ paradise?” 

The orchard was Dick’s by right of purchase, privation and 
persistence. For five years he had worked and struggled and 
hoped. The trees planted by his own hands were his pets, his 
companions, his all — for he was alone in the world. 

44 Why don’t you stick up a house on your thirty-acre purgatory 
— ’xcuse me — peach farm?” asked William Waddle one night 
as he and Dick sat smoking a good-night pipe on the side porch. 

44 Can’t afford it,” said Dick curtly (failing to appreciate or 
understand the purgatorial allusion); 44 I’m putting every cent I 
can raise into that gas machine I’m building on my farm.” 

44 Fool job, too! ” grunted William. 

44 Mebbe so,” assented Dick, grimly. 

44 No mebbe about it. Who ever heard tell of raisin’ peaches 
with gas ! It’s agin nature.” 

44 You’ll see,” said Dick, with a fierce puff at his corn-cob pipe 
and a far-away look in his blue eyes. 

44 Goin’ to make a balloon that’ll boost you over the fence into 
the Remingtons’ back parlor?” asked William slyly. 

No answer. But the fire in Dick’s pipe glowed savagely hot. 

44 Goin’ to put up gas lamps in the trees so the orchard’ll be a 
sort o’ lovers’ park?” 

44 Shut up ! ” 

44 Cert’inly, cert’inly, of course. I were jest a-thinking so my¬ 
self,” remarked William hastily. Dick smiled grimly to himself 
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in the darkness, knocked the ashes out of his pipe, and, with a 
quiet 44 good-night,” strode off to bed. 

44 Sho-o-o! ” whistled William softly, as he settled his legs 
more comfortably on the porch railing. 44 That ’ere boy’s as full o’ 
grit as a hen’s crop. He’s — ” 

44 Will-ywrw /” cried a commanding feminine voice from within 
the house ; 44 you quit that ’ere moonin’ and smokin’, an’ come to 
bed immejetly.” 

44 Cert’inly, Mandy; of course. I were jest a-gittin’ started 
afore you spoke.” 

The months passed. Autumn came, and with it Dick’s first 
full crop of peaches. He felt like hugging the trees when the 
long-hoped-for stream of rosy-cheeked beauties came pouring into 
his packing shed. As he picked and packed and hauled the fruit 
to the boat dock, he whistled joyously at his work and dreamed of 
the young lady on the other side of the fence. He saw her bright 
eyes and peachy cheeks in every basketful of fruit; and, as the 
peach limbs bent low and groaned with their burden, his own 
limbs grew straight and strong with hope. It was 44 another good 
year ” for peaches. All the neighbors made money. Miss Rem¬ 
ington paid off a quarter of the mortgage on her farm, and planned 
atrip to Boston in the spring. 44 Peach belt” farmers were 
jubilant; five good crop years in succession! They talked of 
“favored localities” and 44 frost-proof orchards,” and planned to 
set out more peach trees in April. 

44 Peach raisin’ is a-gittin’ to be a reg’lar cinch,” declared 
William Waddle joyfully. 

44 Who says so? ” sniffed Mrs. Waddle disdainfully. 

44 Ev’rybody.” 

44 1 don’t b’lieve a word on’t! Here I’ve been a-slavin’ an’ 
a-cookin* for you goin’ on thirty years, an’ not a sign of a sealskin 
sack yit. Nothin’ but flour sacks. A real, genu -wine cinch would 
cert’inly git me a sack immejetly.” Which logic was so irresistible 
that William gladly compromised on an 44 electric” seal. 

Dick said little, but read a great deal. One day he horrified 
the Waddles by requesting permission to put in a telephone. 

44 What for?” demanded they in a breath. 

44 ’Cause I want it,” said Dick, 
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So, in spite of opposition and dire predictions about 44 lightnin’ 
runnin’ along the wires an’ setting’ the house afire,” the telephone 
was installed, connecting the house with the distant village of 
Peachville. His point won, and his crop money safely deposited 
in the bank, Dick threw himself heart and soul into the completion 
of his queer gas plant. He bought miles of slender iron piping, 
and many tons of hard coal. He dug ditches and laid a portion 
of the piping around his orchard and at regular distances across it, 
until the ground looked like a gigantic gridiron. The unused 
piping (by far the larger portion) was stored away in the gas 
house. When the work was finished and the ditches filled in, 
curious neighbors commented on the 44 queer nozzles ” which 
showed above the ground at intervals along the straight rows of 
buried pipes. 

44 Goin’ to irrigate ? ” they asked. 

44 Mebbe,” said Dick, grimly. 

44 How’re you goin’ to plow an’ harrow with them things 
a-stickin’ up in that way ? ” 

44 Same as if they were peach trees —keep away from ’em.” 

The gas machine itself, situated in the centre of the orchard, 
was, by aid of a stout building, stout shutters and a portly padlock, 
made curiosity proof. No one went into this building except 
Dick and two trusted workmen. 


44 It’s perfectly scand’lous!” sniffed Mrs. Waddle one bitterly 
cold February evening as she sat by the kitchen fire mending a 
pair of Dick’s socks. 

44 Which?” asked William, looking up from his newspaper 
absent-mindedly. 

44 Dick’s goin’s-on.” 

44 Where’s he goin’ now ? ” he asked, his mind still on the paper. 
44 Will-ytm / ” 

44 Cert’inly. Here I be. Of course ” (laying down the paper). 

44 Don’t you know,” she demanded, looking at him severely, 
44 that Dick is a-spendin’ ev’ry cent he’s got in the world for a big 
black machine an’ a lot o’ rusty gastric pipes ? An’ you a-sittin’ 
on the fence, an’ a-watchin’ him make a fool of hisself. An’ never 
sayin’ a word. An’ you his only-begotten uncle I ” 
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William looked crushed. Then, rallying, he muttered meekly, 
44 1 ain’t sat on no fence for ten years.” 

44 William Waddle, you’re a-sitting on one this blessed minute! ” 

He glanced furtively and dubiously at his chair, then at her. 
41 Jest as you say, Mandy. Cert’inly, cert’inly.” 

44 Listen! ” she said suddenly, holding up one of Dick’s socks 
warningly. Borne on the crisp night air there came the distant 
ringing blows of hammer upon steel. Tajhtap, tapity-tap! Will¬ 
iam shuffled his feet uneasily, while his wife looked at him tri¬ 
umphantly. The clock struck ten. Outdoors the atmosphere was 
strangely still. The cold seemed to creep through the walls, 
causing solid timbers to creak and groan uncannily as if in pain. 
William shivered, poked up the fire, and stepped to the window. 
44 My! Ain’t it a-gittin’ cold,” he said as he scraped a peep-hole 
in the frosted pane. 

44 Five b’low zero,” he continued, holding the lamp so that its 
rays shone upon the thermometer outside. 

44 Won’t it hurt the peaches?” asked Mrs. Waddle, suddenly 
dropping the thread of her sermon. 

44 Nope. You needn’t be afeard ; peaches don’t git hurt in this 
here peach belt nowadays. Why, that ’ere thermom’ter ain’t been 
down lower’n ten b’low for over twenty years; an’ it takes twelve 
or better to knock out peach buds at this time o’ year.” 

Just then, when Mrs. Waddle had her mouth wide open to reply, 
the telephone bell rang loudly. The sudden sound went straight 
down her throat and seemed to freeze the outcoming words into 
rigid, surprised silence. 

“Jumpin’ Gosh /” exclaimed William, almost dropping the 
lamp. Stepping to the instrument he put the receiver to his ear 
— gingerly — and demanded in a shaking voice 44 What in Sam- 
Hill folks meant by a-ringin’ honest people out of their bed at sich 
a time o’ night?” 

44 Is Dick Russell there?” asked an unfamiliar voice. 

44 Nope ; he ain’t. He’s over to work on his gas engine.” 

44 Will you take a message to him at once ? ” 

44 Mebbe. Who’re you ? ” 

44 Never mind me. Here’s the message — it’s important. Tell 
Russell that the Washington fellows wire, 4 Bottom going to fall 
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out of cellar steps. 9 Don’t forget, now! Good-bye.” William 
gasped and turned to his wife just in time to see her throat melt 
into speech again. 

44 What’s it all about? ” she sputtered, as if the words still icily 
nipped her tongue. 

44 4 Bottom goin’ to fall out of cellar steps,’ ” repeated he, rubbing 
his eyes to see if he was dreaming. 

44 What /” cried she, jumping for him and giving him a shake 
which almost unjointed his suspenders; 44 what kind o’ nonsense is 
that you’re a-talkin’ tome?” 

44 That’s what the feller said” persisted he humbly, as he hast¬ 
ened to explain matters. 

44 He’s crazy,” snapped Mrs. Waddle. 

44 Mebbe so. Mebbe. Folks say Dick’s crazy, too. Mebbe 
we’re all crazy — ’ceptin’ you an’ the heifer calf.” And William 
solemnly reached for his boots, kicked off his slippers, and thrust 
his red socks into cold leather. 44 What you goin’ to do ? ” deman¬ 
ded she as he grabbed his overcoat, jammed an old fur cap down over 
his ears, lit the lantern, and pulled on a pair of ragged mittens. 

44 Do ? Why, git off that ’ere fence immejetly, an’ cart that 
message over to Dick afore it gits froze.” 

44 You’re a bigger fool nor Dick,” snapped his wife, disgustedly. 

A tramp of about forty rods through the squeaking snow 
brought William to the 44 gassy madhouse ” (as Dick’s neighbors 
politely called the structure). 

44 Hello! ” cried the messenger, pounding on the door and pant¬ 
ing puffs of foggy vapor into the biting air. The stars shone with 
a strange scintillating intensity — an almost threatening steely 
fierceness — that struck a chill of unaccountable terror straight 
down into William Waddle’s heart. 

44 Hello—hello! ” 

44 Who’s that?*” asked Dick’s voice from within. 

44 Me —Uncle Bill.” 

44 What’s up ? ” inquired Dick, opening the door a trifle. 

44 ’Tain’t up ; it’s a-comin’ down. '‘Bottom 9 s a-goin 9 to fall out of 
the cellar steps 9 George Washington says so. An’ I’m a-freezin’ 
out here.” 

Dick swung the door wide open. 44 Come in,” said he. 
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For the first time in his life Mr. Waddle stood within the build¬ 
ing which had piqued the curiosity of the entire neighborhood. 
He found himself in a high, well-lighted room filled with iron 
boilers, coils of black piping and piles of coal and coke. In another 
room he caught a glimpse of a huge round, uncanny-looking metal 
vat which seemed to reach to the roof. A gassy smell pervaded 
the air. Two strange men, with grimy faces and smeary blouses, 
were at work in a far corner of the first room. William blinked 
at the lights, sniffed at the dirty atmosphere and gasped in be¬ 
wilderment at his nephew. Dick offered a rickety chair and said, 
with an inscrutable smile, “So the bottom’s going to drop out, is it?” 

44 That’s what a darned telephone idget told me to tell you.” 

44 Much obliged,” said Dick. 44 Did you notice what the ther¬ 
mometer said when you left home ? ” 

44 You’re a bigger fool nor Dick,” replied William, quoting 
literally. 

44 No — no ! I mean the weather thermometer.” 

44 Oh! ” muttered William, looking foolish. 44 It said, five b’low 
zero.” 

Picking up the lantern Dick hurried outside the door and con¬ 
sulted his own thermometer. 44 Six below, now,” said he thought¬ 
fully, shutting the door and stamping the snow from off his feet. 
Then, hastily giving some instructions to the workmen, he put on 
his coat and hat, took up the lantern again and turned to William. 

44 Uncle Bill,” said he earnestly, 44 I’ve been working and wait¬ 
ing a long time for this night. It may mean a small fortune for 
us all, and ” — here his voice sank to a lower tone — 44 it may per¬ 
haps mean to me something more precious than a dozen fortunes. 

. . . And I need your help. ... Sit still and get warm till I 
come back.” 

“What’ll Mandy say if I don’t git home immejetly?” 
stammered William, visions of worse than zero greetings flitting 
across his mind. And yet—deep down in his gnarly old heart, too 
deep for even Mandy’s fiery probe to reach — there glowed a warm 
spot for — 

But Dick had gone. 

Where? 

Straight to Helen Remington. That is, as straight as a detour 
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around the fence would permit. As he marched up the walk to 
the house (wherein he had never been but once in his life) he 
swung his uncle’s lantern and stamped his feet to keep up his 
courage. What would she think of him for daring to call at such 
a late hour? . . . For daring to call at all? . . . For even daring 
to 'think of calling ? In spite of the intense cold, tiny beads of 
perspiration came out on his forehead and then congealed swiftly 
into needle points of despair. To his relief he saw a light in the 
sitting-room. This aristocratic young lady, it seemed, kept aristo¬ 
cratic hours. He knocked on the door softly. His heart pounded 
fiercely. 44 Who is there ? ” asked a puzzled, half-frightened femi¬ 
nine voice, through the door. At the sound — it was her voice — 
his courage and determination came back with a rush. The night 
was his. The chance had come! 

44 It’s only Dick Russell,” he said quietly. 44 There’s an im¬ 
portant matter I must see you about.” Then she opened the door 
— haughtily, fearlessly. The lantern light, like a halo, shone 
upon her. Humbly removing his hat, Dick stepped over the 
threshold of paradise. 

44 Come into the sitting-room, Mr. Russell,” said the girl frigidly. 
(My ! but the mercury was going down fast.) 

Dick shivered, in spite of his opportunity and his big overcoat. 
She noticed the shiver, and also the tense, drawn look on his 
rugged face. Her face softened a little — a very little. (The 
mercury stood still.) 

44 You are cold,” she said, simply, pulling a chair toward the fire 
for him. ( 4t She could do no less for a stray dog,” thought Dick to 
himself with another shiver.) But he took the warm seat grate¬ 
fully, and said, 44 There’s a big freeze coming to-night.” 

44 Yes?” (without the faintest trace of interest). 

44 Probably the biggest in years,” he continued, blunderingly. 

44 How do you know ? ” 

44 I’ve just had news from the weather bureau; and I’ve come 
to warn you and to — to save your orchard.” 

44 Have you warned the other neighbors ? ” she asked, quietly. 
“No-o. That is, I — I — ” 

44 Why haven’t you ? ” 

“Because I — well — bother it all!” he stammered, suddenly 
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getting warm all over, — “because I thought of you first. And I 
only got the news a few minutes ago. And I couldn’t, if I 
wanted to, save all the orchards around here. But I can save 
yours—and my own — and Uncle Bill’s.” 

“How?” 

“With the gas plant I’ve been building, and — and — ” He 
hesitated, stopped. A strange expression — half fear, half pity — 
had crept into her eyes. “ Never mind the details, Mr. Russell,” 
she said hurriedly as she arose to her feet; “ it is late, and there is 
your own orchard to think of. Mine must take its chances as it 
always has done. I thank you — ” 

“But — ” interrupted Dick as he stood up and faced her. 
(How daintily warm she looked, yet how icily white and cold! 
The lace at her throat seemed like a snow-wreath encircling the 
pale glow of the tropics ; her brown eyes burned with the soft but 
icy fire of a polar aurora.) “But — ” he began again, “I — I — ” 
Then a sudden comprehension swept through him; he understood 
her strange expression. The words he would have said died upon 
his lips. With a startled, indignant, awful look — that look 
which only comes to human eyes when death strikes in the guise 
of friendship — this sorely stricken lover proudly threw back his 
head and big shoulders — and marched out of paradise. 

And he marched down the front walk without once looking 
back. He held himself very straight and stiff; and yet, when the 
gate closed behind him — but no one saw, no one heeded. Poor 
Dick. His chance had come — and gone. 

Miss Remington, left alone, took up a book and tried to read. 
But she could not. Those startled, indignant eyes seemed still to 
confront her. That plain but manly face seemed still to shrink 
into deathly whiteness before her presence. She saw, over and 
over again, that terrible metamorphosis of hope into horror. 

And he had come to help her! He had thought of her first. 

. . . What if she had made a mistake ? Could real insanity be 
co-existent with such sane indignation ? 

The clock struck eleven. The room, despite the blazing fire, 
seemed strangely cold. With a sudden shiver she flung the book 
down and drew her chair closer to the fire. Hark!— what was 
that ? The night was still, but the house seemed to groan with 
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queer crackling sounds. Outside she heard distant voices and the 
squeaking creak of a passing bob-sleigh. 

“There must be an unusually hard freeze to-night,” she 
thought. Then, with a quick start, she remembered that he had 
predicted it. With an odd feeling of distress and uncertainty she 
•prang to her feet and, hastily wrapping a shawl around her head, 
went out on the front porch to look at the thermometer. The 
light from a window shone on it. She looked; started back; then 
looked again. 

Eight degrees below zero ! 

She began to feel afraid; she had heard of the damage wrought 
to peach orchards by cold only a trifle more intense than this. 
The stars shot frosty flashes of defiance at her; the icy air gripped 
her throat and clutched at her bare hands. Ah! how bitter cold! 
As she hesitated, strange lights commenced to glow on the adjoin¬ 
ing farm. She stood spellbound. The lights multiplied and 
grew before her eyes as in a scene from fairyland. Then the 
cold gripped her cruelly and, with a gasp of physical pain, she 
crept indoors and shiveringly bent over the fire. 

Snap — creak — map! faintly moaned the frost spirits im¬ 
prisoned in the house walls. The cat came whining to Helen’s 
feet, as if afraid. The fire roared and spit viciously. 

Real fear tugged at her heart. She felt cruelly alone. Should 
she awaken her aunt? Or the servant? Then she remembered, 
with another pang of fear, that the hired man had gone to a 
neighboring village to spend the night. Stepping to a window 
she breathed on the frosted pane; the Ice King, intoxicated by 
her warm breath, relaxed his hold on the pane and melted into 
visible geniality. Looking out, in the direction of Dick Russell’s 
farm, she saw that his orchard was encompassed and crossed by 
systematic rows of yellow light-jets, blazing and smoking uncan¬ 
nily in the still air! 

Then the truth came home to her. 

He was not insane. He was merely a genius. He was right; 
she was wrong. He had come to her in manly helpfulness, and 
she had — 

The teais came to her eyes. But not for long. Hurrying to 
the hall she put on her overshoes and warm outdoor wraps, and 
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stepped out on the porch. A hasty glance at the mercury — 
nine below , and the night not yet half gone! She sped down the 
walk and then toward Dick’s farm. No need of a lantern; the 
murky glow of those many lights made the way plain. She did 
not hesitate; she was not afraid; conventionalities were forgotten. 
But one thought possessed her — to find Mr. Russell and ask his 
forgiveness. The rest did not matter. 

She found him, as fate would have it — alone. He was hard at 
work, wrench in one hand, lighted torch in the other, unscrewing 
black valves upreared above the sqow, and then igniting into life 
uprushing jets of fire. In other parts of the orchard three men 
were similarly employed. 

Hearing footsteps, Dick raised his head and faced a vision in a 
furry cloak — an angel with panting breast, glowing eyes and a 
breath-born frosty halo around its bewitching head. 

44 Helen ! ” 

They looked into each other’s eyes — hesitating, incredulous, 
mute. The lights glowed, the air felt warmer; the stars snapped 
steely sparks, like demons balked of their prey. The peach trees, 
grateful for human companionship and help, stretched forth their 
sheltering limbs to shield this bit of arctic Eden from the outside 
world. The snow glistened and sparkled like wedding crystal. 
Distant voices could be heard, as if from another existence. 

Words came at last. 44 1 misjudged you,” she said simply, 
humbly. That was all. 

For reply Dick dropped the wrench, flung off one mitten, and 
extended a smoky, bare hand — (which, to tell the truth, looked 
more forgiving than inviting). But Helen slipped a grateful hand 
into the offered (though grimy) clemency ; and, when the clemency 
so far forgot itself as to boldly squeeze the imprisoned petitioner, 
she did not complain. She only blushed. Whereupon Dick, 
being a man of action rather than words, omitted to say several 
nice, pleasant things that an exemplary hero in an exemplary 
story would most certainly have said. 

No; he merely let go of her hand. Reluctantly, but actual^. 
Then, instead of kneeling at her feet and incidentally freezing his 
knee-caps, or instead of escorting her home in knightly style and 
so losing much valuable time, he merely said, 44 Your coming has 
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helped me greatly; but there is much to do. You will catch cold 
here. . • . Good-night ” — his voice sank to a softer, almost cares¬ 
sing tone — “ good-night / ” 

Snatching up the fallen wrench and waving it encouragingly at 
the girl, away he went at a keen run. For a second she stood and 
watched his lithe, powerful figure; then she saw—like a greasy 
spot on a white tablecloth — Dick’s discarded mitten lying on the 
snow at her feet. She started — smiled. Then, growing suddenly 
ashamed and afraid, she turned and fled. 

That night Dick “ did things,” manly things, rapid, clever things. 
He hurried William Waddle and the two men, William Waddle 
hurried two horses, and the two homes hurried load after load of 
spare iron piping to various places in Miss Remington’s orchard. 
But first, with great joy (and a file), Dick cut a wide opening in 
the fence that “reached down to the antipodes and barred out 
heaven.” Under his vigorous strokes the wires parted with a 
vicious, reluctant snap, and the victorious besieger passed through 
into the promised land. 

Quickly and deftly the men began coupling the lengths of pipe 
together; while Dick, with one hand almost frozen, went back to 
find his lost mitten. Finding it, the pipe-laying progressed with 
greater rapidity. Soon the Remington orchard was encompassed 
and crossed with lines of black tubing laid upon the snow-crust, 
each pipe-length pierced in the centre with a tiny drilled hole. 
The line complete, Dick sent a man to open a valve at the fence 
juncture, while he and other men, torch in hand, ran along the 
line and ignited the gas at each opening. 

Ten degrees below zero ! 

The tired men next turned their attention to the ten-acre Waddle 
orchard, and that too was soon protected by a picket guard of 
blazing gas. 

Nine below ! 

Wearied and cold the men staggered to the gas-house and sank 
exhausted on the floor. After a short rest Dick consulted the 
thermometer again. 

Five below ! 

“ I’ve done it! ” he gasped, triumphantly. 

“So’vel,” muttered William, as a feminine figure appeared in 
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the doorway and a feminine voice (sharp and chill as the air out¬ 
side) demanded to know — 

Oh, well, William can tell you the rest. 


The subsequent events of that night are still fresh in the minds 
of Michigan peach growers, “ great freeze of ’99 ” — the 

most destructive in a quarter of a century — has descended into 
history. In the morning hours of that fateful night the tempera¬ 
ture (except in Dick’s protected orchards, where ten was the lowest 
point registered) fell, slowly but surely, until it reached twenty 
and—in some places — twenty-five degrees below zero. A majority 
of the “peach belt” farmers slumbered on, unconscious of danger, 
waking in the morning to find destitution peering at them out of 
the icy air. Peach buds were ruined ; and in many instances, the 
trees as well. The money loss crept up into the millions. 

As weeks and months went by, the wisdom of Dick’s “ fool 
idea ” became more and more manifest; and, when crop time came, 
the only orchards which bore peach crops in that township were 
“ Purgatory,” “ Hell,” and “ Paradise ” — as the neighbors slyly 
called the three farms, for William’s early joke had somehow 
leaked into the public ear. And in that year of scarcity a peach 
crop was almost as good as a small gold-mine. Dick’s bank account 
grew prodigiously. The last remnant of Miss Remington’s mort¬ 
gage disappeared. Mrs. Waddle’s sealskin sack materialized into 
glossy, furry reality. 

The breach in the fence barrier, once open, slowly widened ; the 
sundered wires, once parted, refused to reunite. The way into 
paradise remained open. And Dick, as time went by, wore a short¬ 
cut path from “ purgatory to heaven.” One night (Ah! the world 
is studded with such nights, like stars in the dark sky) he asked a 
question — that question which has re-echoed in the universe 
since time began — and Miss Remington, blushing, archly said : 

“Yes, Dick; but we needn’t live in — in purgatory, need we ? 
There isn't a house there, you know; and there is one — here.” 
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color. A Ikix sent postpaid for $1. Sample package. OV. 
THE CURLY HARK CO.,408 Rowell 8t.. San Francisco. 

GRAY HAIR RESTORED 

" W A LNI TTA ’• ^H AJOtSIA 1N 

Hair Stain will giv^more MtUfacjbrj n-.ilUIn 

merits ti"'!cn.!^ l .™npl. bottle post imidfor SOc. 
PACIFIC TRADING CO, Dial. Oftlc. 25, SI. Lcuia, Mo. 
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Good Old Grandma’s Advice 



The wisdom of years of experience with her own health, and 
grandpa’s and the children’s, and the children’s children has taught 
grandma what is good for her and the several generations of family 
she has looked after. Grandma of today knows and advises that 
Cascarets Candy Cathartic are the only perfect family medicine for 
all bowel troubles, children’s diseases, diseases of the stomach and 
liver, sick neaaacnes, Diiiousness ana oaa oiooa. 
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Just Published.— THE SOUP TUREEN 
And other DUOLOGUES AND DIALOGUES 
Translated by Members of THE BELLEVUE DRAMATIC CLUB of Newport 

Price , 26 Cents. 

CONTENTS 


The Soup Tureen. 1 male, 2 females. 

The Unlucky Star. 2 males. 

Lblia. 1 male, 1 female. 

The Serenade. 2 females. 

BAKER'S HUMOROUS DIALOGUES 

For school exhibitions or private theatricals. By GEO. M. BAKER. 
CONTENTS 


The Flower op Tlemcbn. 2 males, 8 
females. 

The Old Homestead. 2 males, 2 females. 
The Cardinal’s Illness. 6 males, 1 fe¬ 
male. 


Santa Claus’ Frolics. Boys and girls. 
A Stitch in Time Saves Nine. 1 male, 1 
female character. 

The Red Chionon. 6 female characters. 
Using the Weed. 7 female characters. 

A Love op a Bonnet. 6 female char¬ 
acters. 

A Precious Pickle. 7 female characters. 


The Thiep op Time. 6 male characters. 

The Hypochondriac. 5 male characters. 

A Public Benbpactor. 6 male charac¬ 
ters. 

The Runaways. 4 male characters. 

Ignorance is Bliss. 8 male characters. 

The Rival Politicians. 2 male charac¬ 
ters. 

Coals op Fire. 6 male characters. 

Price , 30 Cents. 

TEMPERANOE DRAMAS 

A collection of dramas, comedies, and farces, comprising some of the most popular 
plays of this popular author. By GEO. M. BAKER. 

CONTENTS 

The Man with the Demijohn. 1 Act. 4 
males, 


The Little Brown Jug. 8 Acts. 
8 females. 

Seeing the Elephant. 1 Act. 
2 females. 

A Little More Cider. 1 Act. 
8 females. 

A Drop Too Much. 1 Act. 4 
females. 


5 males, 
5 males, 
5 males, 
males, 2 


1 Act. 8 males, 1 fe- 


Sent, postpaid , on receipt 
of price , oy 


The Tempter. 
male. 

We’re All Teetotallers. 1 Act. 4 
males, 2 females. 

The Last Loap. 2 Acts. 5 males, 8 fe¬ 
males. 

Price , 30 Cents. 

BAKER, 5 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Marrow of Tradition 

By CHARLES W. CHESNUTT 

A vitally interesting story of contemporary Southern life. 

“ As a skilful writer Mr. Chesnutt stands among the best American novelists. 
His story develops naturally, and while his motive in seeking for greater justice 
for the negro is quite evident, still one feels that it is always subordinate to the 
story itself.” — Home Journal. 

“In his latest book, Mr. Chesnutt has presented his case with unflinching 
earnestness, skill, and dramatic power; with deft touches of humor; with fairness 
to white and black alike; with logical conclusions, and, withal, a conscientious 
and admirable honesty which must gain him, in addition to his well-merited fame 
as a writer, recognition as a leading advocate of justice to the negro.” — The 
Literary Digest. 


Crown 8vo, $1.50 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 

BOSTON, MASS. 








ADVERTISEM ENTS. 


Double Your Vacation! 

■ Here is a chance (or doubling the delights of your vacation: 

A chance (or securing 100 Happy Half Hours for yourself, your friends, fellow trav¬ 
elers and fellow vacationists. A chance for securing a most delightful, never failing 
Insurance against the Blues. 

Ever since man's tongue began to wag “ a fascinating tale cleverly told " has multi¬ 
plied human happiness. 

Here are 100 Fascinating Tales Cleverly Told of the sort that have won for The Black 
Cat the title, “ The Story-telling Hit of the Century.” They are all Original, Unnsual, 
Live, Captivating, Complete stories—stories that appeal to every taste of every vaca¬ 
tionist and every stay-at-home. Stories of Adventure, Stories of Mystery, Stories of 
Love, Stories of Humor, Stories of Detectives, Stories of Pathos, Stories of Land and Sea, 
of Peace and War, of Home and Foreign Lands. They are the best stories that genius 
can devise and money can buy and include some of the greatest prize stories ever written. 

For 50 cents the entire lot of 100 stories will be delivered to you, postage paid to any 
point in U. S., Canada, and Mexico. Here they are: — 


he Sake of Lire, ftoo Prize Story, C. B. L 


The IJnaMin'lil'atert'.Ml'wi^Downing"^’. Hollow 
The RhymeforKachel' CUfforci ^Toward.™**', 




A Twentieth Century Wedding. Annie Keese Locke. 
ThI Smile oflfoM.'gJoo Prize Story!"w. J Xeidlg. 
The Yellovr Tuft. f)avid Bruce Fitzgerald. 


Flying the Flume, Bailey Millard. 

A Delilah of the Cinder- Path. $125 Prize, S. Renville. J 
Dr. Gilbert's|7 BillJ^k Polmekand Ellswortl 

Th« vt»n Who*Coidd Walk stnUgh^F'.'B.^agley. 
Canon, Harold Kinsabby. 


ire, Marion Mills J 


et Handkerchief, T 




The Traveling..... 




Vhitehouse. 


rtam .Michelson. 

"»Sri'riz" n ! 1 o°i 

, Zollle Luther Jt 




. Honeymoon KclJ|weclleor^e C.C 

;itc Polar ^famlel.^'h^^p l \>rT^l W ^^gheis! (! ' 1 
Itzhngh. W.Macphereon Wilt bank. 


WakelSoo 


No Vacation Gripsack is complete without the above capital 
collection of Prize Fiction. Send us 50 cents (stamps will do) while 
the limited supply of back numbers of The Black Cat lasts, and we 
will mail, postage paid, the 20 numbers containing the above 100 


The Shortstory Publishing Company, Boston, Mass 
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NERVE-FORCE 




DORMANT CIRCULATION 



MR. and MRS. GEO. A. CORWIN, 1421 Mt. Morris Bank Building, NEW YORK CITY. 


FREE TO YOU 


Send Us 30 Words 



Columbia Scientific Academy, 
i l»ept. 9L, 1931 Broadway, IVew York. 



OLD EYES MADE NEW. 

-.. - -Sight, Atrophy, Cata. 

i, NEW YOKU.. 


it. 'j^'ooVk,' j 


Your Fortune Told Free 

BY THE ZODIAC. 

ing of yonr life and a most Interesting Book on As¬ 
trology, If you send the date of your birth and stamp 
for return postage. Our readings have made people 
liappy and full of hope and success. Address 
MAdAZlHE OF MT2TEB1ES, 22 IT. William St., ».7. City. 


Drunkards 

Quickly Cured at Home—Any Lady Can 
Do it—Costs Nothing to Try. 



HYPNOTISM 


FREEg 


rabits; and^wjeld^ wonderful 

or our book—bv thirty eminent specialists. It 
-horoughly explains all the hidden secrets of 
Hypnotism, Personal Magnetism, Magnetic 
Healing, Etc. It is the most remarkable work 
of the century. Positively nothing like it ever 
before published. It has brought success to 
thousands. We guarantee success to you or 
forfeit $1,000.00 in gold. The book Is free. A 
postal card from you to-day brings the book to- 


Dept. A K IO Mow 
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M ERVOUSNESS 

|l WINCHESTER* 

™ It contains no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, or i 


Exhausted or Debilitated 
Nerve Force from any Cause 


Price. ONE DOLLAR Per Box 
by Sealed Mail. 

PERSONAL OPINIONS: 


j'S SPECIFIC PILL 

any Injurious ingredient whatever. 

i ana presenoea oy physicians, and lias proven to be the best, safest and 
eience for restoring V itality, no matter liow originally caused. Out rem¬ 
edy the best and purest ingredients that money can buy ana science pro- 

No Hombttg or Treatment Scheme, 


Hyijophosphites of 


in the whole Materia Medica equal lo your >peciflc Pill for Nervous Debility.—ADoLPH 
r of Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York. 

■ Winchester & Co., Chemists, 601 Beekman Bldg-., N. Y. 


FOIt WK.YK LIJNtiS USE WINCHESTER'S HYPOPHOSPH1TE8. Eat. 1SSS. 


^^BOLlISs 

28-inch wheel, any height frame, h 1 gh^gradedeqifipment’, 
including hl?h *rade yn.rsnteed pm umallc Urea, adjustable 
handle ban, fine balherrovered grip*, padded •addle, fine 'all 

$”l 0*95 foJ 0 the n ccUd)rat^d mf*#. enwo^d”Bi^vcle. 

I! l-ll er.^;/:u b :?. led i 

TP FA! PEOPLE 

w h w .'yV^Atri* sSs 

say: “I never fell tetter in my life!” Week * yOU 
SAFE. PKtiMPT AND CERTAIN. 

By ray treatment your weight will bexeduetdu Mb 

doraen. double chin <m otbci 

disappear; your form will acquire symmetry: com¬ 
plexion will be cleared; troubles oi In art. kidneys, 
stomiwtior oilier organs will be remedied; and yos 
will be delightfully astonished at tliepronibtr>e»sDd 
ease with which these resultgare accompliniedante 
ray svstem. Satisfaction guaranteed. V rite for ny 
new nook, on “Obesity, 1 tst nuae nnd < urc,’* 
which will be sent sealed in plain envelope. It will 
convince you. Mention this magazine when writing. 

HENRY C. BRADFORD, M. D. 

80 East »3d Street. NEW YORK 


»erj flneat equipment, including Morgan A \V right highest 

Add,,... SEARS, ROEBUCK CHICAGO. 

/Makes Women Beautiful 

^Fl at-chested* and unat tractive ■ V 

women are quickly developed into^H - -i4V 
commanding figures that excite 

Bicycles Below Cost 

/T^^^£ ; Hew‘l9d2 Modslt; 

liw ‘ Bmlllme,” —n«. 0B.73 
/W I/ll "Co»»»c* f "H2o2J 18.75 

wAtM irii zgsssS&XvSr’ 

and best equipment onallour < blcyc\^ 

■ ^T pEjVW c We raflMD iTaPPROVAL 

Ww 1 ! 10 n i)AV8 b KREETSSt 

jj 9°°dZnd-htnd wheel, $3 to$8. 

MEAD C YCLE CO. Dept. 129 T Chicago. 

h A new and surprisingly effective 
ered thatenhu-cee the female bnst 
at least six incites. Women who>r 
are not Jacking In this 

thosewTio^'y sonieunforl 
health or occupation are vWjSSr'V>^. 
deficient In this develop 2VW M '/KitldH 

ment will he very mneh 

fascinated tyjhe peculiar^ prominence ^schlevtHl^b^ tiv 
U^weU known Anmra MeJlfnne Cof** ** oonttoU 17 
There Is no dotlht ahonl the marvelous power of the 
new treatment to develop the bnst to a gratifying oleia. 
Any lady who wishes to know more about Vaaro shook! 
send her name and address to the Auram Medicine Ca 
They will send free. In plain sealed envelope bymei],« 
new “ beautfr bookt hey have Jtiet prepared, also photo 

am/ a great number o? testimonials from physicians, 
chemists and prominent ladies all commending the won¬ 
derful and remarkable power of Vestro to enlarge the 
bust no matter how flat the cheat may be. Do not fail to 

l^dVtwo-cent Main n< to ™ ,B to 861x1 twmeand addrew 
AVRDIMltDICIIR inL^SFUHi State 8U CUca|fc 

SONG WRITERS IMTOO 

■ , - meritorious songs ana instru- 

& MUSICIANS SHJ'FS 

broom MUSIC co., cuicaeo. 

TELL FORTUNES 

with WIZARD CARDS. Future truthfully re¬ 
vealed. To convince you we will send cards Free for 
stamp. C. Velaro, *OS W. 4«d Si., Mew York 
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Big* Money 


Jig 

The Business End 

of the 

K | »isn 

i liua 

PRESIDENT 

SUSPENDER 

works in perfect harmony with 
every bend of the body gives 
comfort in any position. Every 
pair guaranteed. If “President*’ 
Trimmln 6 b ca!?notrusl^Made 

to be had at the dealers will be 
wnt postpaid on receipt of price. 

C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 

Box 801 B, Shirley. Mass. 


go out alone. I tried many 
drugs without good results un¬ 
til I read about Ripans Tab- 
ules. They have helped me 
so much that I feel entirely 
cured. They are certainly a 
fine medicine. 

At druggists. 

The Five-Cent packet is enough for an 
ordinary occasion. The family bottle, 60 
cents, contains a supply for a year. 


"" ” .. 


DEAFNESS cured 

la removed. Therefore Ear Drums and other artificial aids 
fiorTcatar rh fa nd as Catarrh cannotexist under the use 
d “Action,” nobody need be Deaf where the Actina 
Pocket Battery is obtainable. Are you seeking a cure* 
Then investigate “ Action.” Write today for a valu - 

Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. Dept. 44 D. 

RIPANS 

I had suffered so much from 
indigestion that at times I 
thought I had heart disease. 

I was afraid to be left alone or 

1 OOSSSn-3? Card c e~ e 50 c 

LEROY ENOKAVINO fOMPANY 

321 Chestnut Street* Philadelphia, Pa. 

OLD REUABLE-y^roo^-^CATALOG 
GUARANTEE!) -/UOVEUA FREE 

WRITE 


ANTIQUES. 

Old Colonial Furniture - (Mahogany) - Sofas, 
Mirrors, Tables of all sorts. Chippendale and 
>ther Sideboards, China Closets, High Post Bed¬ 
heads, Dressers, Wardrobes, etc., all old, but in 

Fine old China, Lowestoft, Bristol, etc., in 
litchers a etc ty ' Rare °' d Historical PlateE - 

small Cop 


Old Russi 

ither unique __ 

Large and small Copper Ketl 

Pewter Platters, Plates and Tank 
tevere and Ship Lanterr 
>ewter. Brass, Glass and S 
Old Colonial Cloc' 


and Sheffield Plat 


The Copper Kettle. 

Mrs. Ada M. Roberts, 

2455 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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If you want an Advertising Wagon and want one that 
is really an advertisement, buy a “ Henderson Special.” We 
have them from $150 upwards. Our No. 78 is the finest 
wagon we build. 

We carry in stock over 2,500 Vehicles of all kinds. We 
sell direct to the user, being the largest manufacturers of 
absolutely custom made wagons in the country. 

HENDERSON BROS. 

No. 2067 Massachusetts Avenue 

NO. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

The saying is: What you can’t find at Henderson Bros., you 
can t find anywhere. 











Are you going' to a Picnic? 

Are you going Camping? 

Are you going Fishing'? 

Are you going' Yachting ? 

Are you going' Hunting'7 
Or are you going to stay at home? 

If so, remember that 


^reanv^ 

iJocofafo 


is not only a luxury, but where once used becomes the indispensable. 

hungry eat it is a P° w dered combination of pure cream, loaf 

.... . ® . . to sugar and cocoa flour from selected cocoa beans. 

Irtl ' lrsty tfrlnK ** Needs only boiling water to make food or drink. 
It is pure, wholesome and delicious ; a child can use it right. 

Prize recipe book free for the asking. #-lb. can (trial size), 30c. stamps, 
6-lb. can $1.97, P. O. order, Delivered, all charges paid, to any address in the 
United States or Canada. 

L. A. ROBERTS & CO., 72 Main Street, Danvers, Mass. 







Can you break 
away from cof¬ 
fee? It proba¬ 
bly is the cause 
/ of your dyspepsia, 
weak heart, kidney 
trouble, sour stom¬ 
ach, an inactive brain 
and nervous prostra- 
r tion. You can easily 
break the bands that hold 
you to coffee by using 
/ Postum Food Coffee, for it 
requires no effort to slip off 
. coffee drinking for well-made 
/Postum, and the change in 
f health* is miraculous in many 
f cases. Postum is a food drink, 
je of the in 


“ AMERICA'S 

SUMMER 

RESORTS” 


This is one of the n 


It contains a valuable map, in ad¬ 
dition to much interesting informa¬ 
tion regarding resorts on or reached 
by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 




er Railroad, Grand Cen- 




STEVENS 


STRAW HATS 

2 ,,B *3 


SPLIT , c 
SENNET ( $' 

AND 

ROUGH 


PANAMAS 


Agents in all principal cities. 
Catalog for the asking 


ESI 




































